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THE USE OF IMAGERY BY SHAKESPEARE 
AND BACON 


By CAROLINE F. E. SPURGEON 


To compare Shakespeare and Bacon at any point has become 
unfashionable, as threatening to reopen a controversy very distasteful 
to those who believe that the external evidence that Shakespeare 
wrote his own plays needs no corroboration. But the two men 
stand over against each other as the greatest of their day, and recently, 
after spending some months in comparing Shakespeare’s imagery 
with that of his fellow playwrights (on the plan and with the object 
outlined in my lectures to the Shakespeare Association and British 
Academy), I found myself impelled to extend my analysis to Bacon’s 
images and compare them with Shakespeare’s. I have therefore 
analysed all Bacon’s Essays, the Advancement of Learning, Henry VII 
and the first part of the New Aflantis on the same method I have 
applied to Shakespeare’s plays, and the result may, I believe, be 
of interest to many readers. 

As regards the proportions of the subject-matter of the images 
they respectively use, the difference between Shakespeare and 

nm is very marked. 

With Shakespeare, nature images are always the most frequent, 
especially those relating to growing things in a garden or orchard : 
trees, plants, flowers and fruits; the weather: the sky, clouds, 
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rain, sunshine and the seasons. Next in frequency to these are 
animal images, especially of birds. With Bacon, nature definitely 
takes the second place, and his animal images are peculiarly few, 
Bacon’s greatest number of images are drawn from subjects which 
may be grouped together under “ Domestic Life,” that is everything 
touching the house and daily life indoors, such as light and fire, 
furnishings, hangings, textiles, needlework, clothes, jewels, marriage, 
birth, death, parents, children and human relations generally. 

One reason why the “ Domestic Life ” group of Bacon’s images 
is so large is that they include the many images drawn from light 
and darkness, the contrast between artificial and natural lights, and 
other “ light ” effects which constantly recur in his writings. Thus, 
in Bacon’s first essay alone, we find the three following light images : 

(1) “ This same truth is a naked and open daylight, that doth 
not show the masques and mummeries and triumphs of the world, 
half so stately and daintily as candlelights.” 

(2) “ The first creature of God, in the works of the days, was 
the light of sense ; the last was the light of reason ; and his Sabbath 
work, ever since, is the illumination of his spirit. First, he breathed 
light upon the face of matter, or chaos ; then he breathed light into 
the face of man ; and still he breatheth and inspireth light into the 
face of his chosen.” Even when the image is really of something 
else, it is the “ light ” aspect of it which attracts Bacon, as in this 
image of precious stones ; 

(3) “Truth may perhaps come to the price of a pearl, that 
sheweth best by day ; but it will not rise to the price of a diamond or 
carbuncle that sheweth best in varied lights.” 

When thinking of mental activity, some picture of light seems 
nearly always to come before him, as when (in the Advancement of 
Learning, Book I) he points out that the schoolmen, with their 
“ verbal points and niceties,” broke up the solidarity of the sciences, 
and asks, ‘‘ For were it not better for a man in a fair room to set 
up one great light, or branching candlestick of lights, than to go 
about with a small watch candle into every corner?” And he 
further develops the simile when showing that the method of the 
schoolmen in quibbling and arguing on every point, breeds “ one 
question as fast as it solveth another, even as in the former 
resemblance, when you carry the light into one corner, you darken 
the rest.” 

Light, indeed, to Bacon, represents all good things, enlighten- 
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IMAGERY IN SHAKESPEARE AND BACON 387 
ment of every kind, both mental and spiritual: truth, virtue, 
knowledge, understanding, reason, and even the essence of God 
himself, “‘ the Father of illumination or lights.” Light, to him, is 
clear and unbiassed judgment (‘‘ dry light,”’ not obscured by mists 
or humidity), and it is also the action of friendship, “‘ which maketh 
daylight in the understanding.” 

It is not surprising, therefore, that his images drawn from light 
are, as a rule, very beautiful, and, for Bacon, unusually tinged with 
emotion. Such, for instance, is that in which the Governor of the 
New Atlantis when describing to the strangers the activities of the 
brethren of Salamon’s House (“ which is the lanthorn of this 
Kingdom ”) tells how some of their number are set apart to sail 
into far countries and bring back from there report of the progress 
of cultivation in all arts and sciences: “thus,” he says, “‘ you 
see we maintain a trade, not for gold, silver or jewels ; nor for silks, 
nor for spices ; nor any other commodity of matter, but only for 
God’s first creature, which was Light ; to have light (I say) of the 
growth of all parts of the world. . . . These adventurers, he added, 
we call Merchants of Light.” 

Shakespeare shows no sign of this great interest in light, nor of 
Bacon’s almost passionate association of light with intellect, although 
in Romeo and Fuliet we find a beautiful “ running ” or constantly 
recurring image which shows that Shakespeare there imaginatively 
conceives of love as light in a dark world. 

Just as Bacon seems continually to see and reflect on human 
nature in the terms of light and shade, so Shakespeare seems to 
think most easily and naturally of human lives and action in the 
terms of a gardener. It is thus distinctively Shakespearian that 
Albemarle should say of Goneril, 


She that herself will sliver and disbranch 
From her material sap, perforce must wither 
And come to deadly use. (Lear, Iv, ii, 34), 


and that Malcolm should cry 


Macbeth 
Is ripe for shaking. (Mac., 1v, iii, 237) 


or that Juliet when bidding Romeo good night, should hope that 


This bud of love, by summer’s ripening breath, 
May prove a beauteous flower when next we meet. 
(R. and F., Ul, ii, 121) 
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In moments of stress and emotion this tendency of Shakespeare’s 
mind is very marked, and we see that he constantly visualises humar, 
beings as the trees and plants he loved so well in orchard or garden. 
The most moving moment in C'ymbeline is when Imogen, at the end, 
throws herself into the arms of Posthumus, and he, looking down 
at her, mutters, 

Hang there like fruit, my soul, 

Till the tree die! (Cym. v, v, 263.) 
The exclamations of Othello, in two supreme moments of agony, are 
equally characteristic. First, when he is finally persuaded of 
Desdemona’s guilt, he cries out to her : 

O thou weed, 
Who art so lovely fair and smell’st so sweet 


That the sense aches at thee, would thou hadst ne’er been born ! 
(Oth. 1y, ii, 68), 


and then later, when gazing at her in bed, asleep, he soliloquises : 


When I have pluck’d this rose 
I cannot give it vital growth again 
It needs must wither : I’ll smell it on the tree. 
(Oth. v, ii, 13), 
and before killing her, he bends down and kisses her. 

In moments of sober prose reflection too the same imaginative 
trend comes out, as when Iago, thinking on the power of the will, 
declares : 

Our bodies are our gardens: to the which our wills are gardeners: 
so that if we will plant nettles or sow lettuce, set hyssop and weed up 
thyme, supply it with one gender of herbs or distract it with many, 
either to have it sterile with idleness or manured with industry, why the 
power and incorrigible authority of this lies in our wills. (Oth. 1, iii, 322). 

In the same reflective spirit, Bacon characteristically pictures 
the relationships of men in terms of light, when he writes in the 
essay Of Envy : “ Persons of worth and merit are most envied when 
their fortune continueth long. For by that time, though their 
virtue be the same, yet it hath not the same lustre : for fresh men 
grow up that darken it.” So also in speaking of the advantages of 
adversity over prosperity as a training-ground for man’s nature, he 
illustrates it thus: “‘ We see in needleworks and embroideries, it 
is more pleasing to have a lively work upon a sad and solemn ground, 
than to have a dark and melancholy work upon a lightsome ground.” 
Next to light and darkness, we find Bacon, in common with 
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IMAGERY IN SHAKESPEARE AND BACON 389 
many Elizabethans, drawing most of his images from the body and 
bodily action. Here he resembles Shakespeare; but where he 
once more noticeably differs from him is in the quantity and range 
of his biblical images, which are very numerous, and come next 
in this respect to those of light and the body. Bacon’s mind is 
‘steeped in Biblical story and phrase in a way of which there is no 
evidence in Shakespeare, and there is a kind of what one may perhaps 
call sentimental piety and pious phrasing in his work, unusual 
among the thinkers of the time, which is indeed totally foreign to 
Shakespeare. Shakespeare’s Biblical comparisons and references— 
which are few—are practically all to well-known characters and inci- 
dents, familiar to any grammar school boy: Adam and Eve, Cain 
and Abel, Solomon, Job and Daniel, Herod, Judas and Pilate, the 
fall of Lucifer, the serpent in the Garden, the flood, and the Red Sea. 

Whereas the mind of Bacon, one feels, is absolutely at home in 
the whole of Biblical story, old and new Testaments alike, and moves 
there naturally, drawing easily and readily for illustration upon 
lesser as well as generally known incidents, often visualised and 
pondered upon, and thus vivid and familiar to his imagination. 
Thus, when speaking against the propagation of religion by wars, 
the forcing of men’s consciences by sanguinary persecutions, he 
says that to put the sword into the peoples’ hands tends to the 
subversion of all government, which is the ordinance of God. “‘ For 
this,” he cries, ‘‘ is but to dash the first table against the second,” 
and we realise that the mention of God’s law has called up instantly 
before him the figure of Moses in the wilderness with the two tables 
of stone in his hands, one containing man’s duty to God, the other 
man’s duty to man. 

Details of Biblical story are clearly very familiar to him, and he 
uses them constantly for illustration, sometimes rather strangely, 
but always appositely. Thus, in the same essay (III, Of Unity in 
Religion), he describes two false peaces or unities, the one grounded 
upon ignorance, the other “ pieced up upon a direct admission of 
contraries in fundamental points,” and continues, “ For truth and 
falsehood in such things are like the iron and clay in the toes of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s image; they may cleave but they will not 
incorporate.” 

_ A close examination of differences within various groups of 
images drawn from the same subject give some interesting results ; 
Ican here only indicate one or two of these. 
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One set of images which reveal very definite differences between 
Bacon and Shakespeare are those on astronomy. Both writers are 
interested in the subject, both have a fair number of astronomical 
and astrological references ; and the imagination of both men is 
held by the old Ptolemaic system, which so well corresponds with 
the testimony of our senses. I think it possible that the myth of 
Phaethon driving his horses across the sky, so dear to the Elizabethan 
poetic mind, was largely responsible for the unwillingness of the 
poets to give up the conception of the sun revolving round a fixed 
earth, and not the sun only, but also all the planets and stars, moving 
in fixed concentric spheres centred on the earth. 

This latter idea especially fires Shakespeare’s imagination, and 
his references to the movement of stars in their spheres, especially 
in imagery, are very many. Bacon does not refer to this, but he, 
on the other hand, is particularly attracted by the conception of the 
primum mobile, the great outer tenth sphere, which, according to 
Ptolemy, communicated its movement to all the lower spheres, as 
described in detail by Milton in a familiar passage in Paradise Lost 
(Book III, 481-83). ‘Though Bacon was no poet, yet the idea 
appealed to him, as to Milton, and was apparently not displaced 
by the discoveries going on in his lifetime, of these ‘“‘ new carmen 
who drive the world about,” as he calls Copernicus and Galileo. 
He compares the organisation and action of the rulers of an earthly 
state to that of the heavens, and writes, “‘ For the motions of the 
greatest persons in a government, ought to be as the motions of the 
planets under primum mobile, (according to the old opinion) which 
is that every of them (sic) is carried swiftly by the highest motion, 
and softly in their own motion ” (Essay XV). And he likens the 
action of superstition, which “ hath been the confusion of many 
States ” to that of bringing in a “‘ new primum mobile, that ravisheth 
all the spheres of Government ” (Essay XVII). 

Shakespeare never once mentions the primum mobile, but the 
conception of the stars moving in their spheres, and straying from 
them only as a sign or result of great disturbance or disaster (not 
once referred to by Bacon), seems to be the most constant of astro- 
nomical ideas in Shakespeare’s mind. Thus, the King in Hamlet 
declares his Queen is 

so conjunctive to his life and soul 


That, as the star moves not but in his sphere, 
I could not but by her. (Ham. 1v, vii, 14) 
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And Antony, when all is lost, declares that his “‘ good stars that were ” 
his “ former guides,” 


Have empty left their orbs (spheres) and shot their fires 
Into the abysm of hell. (A. and C. 111, xiii, 145) 


Oberon, recalling to Puck the spectacle he had once seen, the beauty 
of the mermaid singing on a dolphin’s back, says that : 


. . . certain stars shot madly from their spheres 
To hear the sea-maid’s music. (M.N.D. 1, i, 152) 


Polonius reminds Ophelia that 
Lord Hamlet is a prince out of thy sphere (Ham. u, ii, 141), 


‘ 


and this same idea forms a “ running” image throughout All’s 
Well to illustrate the unsurmountable difference of position of 
Helena and Bertram. It is summed up early in the play by Helena 
herself : 
’T were all one 

That I should love a bright particular star 

And think to wed it, he is so above me: 

In his bright radiance and collateral light 

Must I be comforted, not in his sphere. (A.W. 1, i, 92) 


The vividness and reality of the old Ptolemaic conceptions in 
Shakespeare’s imagination is well illustrated by Cleopatra’s cry of 
agony in the wildness of her grief, when Antony is borne in dead to 
the monument, and she, desiring darkness, calls out : 
O sun, 
Burn the great sphere thou movest in. (A. and C. Iv, xv, 10) 
She is picturing the sun being whirled round the earth by the motion 
of a solid sphere in which it is fixed. Suppose this sphere were 
consumed, as Cleopatra wishes, the sun must wander in endless 
space, and the earth would, as a result, be plunged in darkness. 
That is an instance of the writer’s imagination taken unawares, 
and betraying itself; for in a more prosaic passage, when Ulysses 
is making a definite statement about the ordering of the heavens, 
Shakespeare shows that his reason has fully grasped the new truth 
that “ the glorious planet Sol ” is 
In noble eminence enthroned and sphered 
Amidst the other. (7. and C.1, iii, 89.) 
Their nature images are another group which have a very different 
character. Bacon not only draws far fewer images from nature 
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than does Shakespeare, but these are of a different type ; they are 
more general, dealing with larger tracts of country, the lie of the 
land, hills and valleys, coppices and woods ; and they show little 
first-hand observation of appearances. As a whole, Bacon’s interest, 
unlike Shakespeare’s, seems to lie in the practical processes of 
farming rather than of gardening, and his reflections are noticeably 
often made from the point of view of the owner of the land, pondering 
how to preserve and improve it ; as in this image, where he is urging 
that in a country which aims at greatness, care should be taken that 
the nobility and gentry should not multiply too fast at the expense 
of the common people, who are the backbone of the land: “ even” 
he adds, “as you may see in coppice woods; if you leave your 
staddles too thick, you shall never have clean underwood, but 
shrubs and bushes. So in countries, if the gentlemen be too many, 
the commons will be base.” ‘‘ Money is like muck, of no use, 
except it be spread,” is a remark peculiarly characteristic of Bacon, 
showing the farmer’s practical care for the land, and the Lord 
Chancellor’s interest in economics and finance, but it is very 
unlike Shakespeare, whose interests lie in quite other directions. 

The difference between the sea images of the two writers is the 
exact contrary of that between their nature images ; Shakespeare’s 
are the more general, Bacon’s the more concrete and particular. 
Shakespeare’s sea images are (i) chiefly of storms and shipwrecks. 
Mr. Wilson Knight has shown recently how constant is the 
“ tempest ” idea and symbolism in Shakespeare’s thought, and with 
him the movements of the cruel, wild, ruthless, raging sea are a 
frequent symbol for the passions and emotions of men. 

“* But cruel are the times,” says Ross to Lady Macduff, 

when we hold rumour 
From what we fear, yet know not what we fear, 


But float upon a wild and violent sea 
Each way and move. (Mac. 1v, ii, 18) 


“ My intents,” cries Romeo, on entering Juliet’s tomb, 


are savage wild, 
More fierce and more inexorable by far 


Than empty tigers or the roaring sea. (R. and F. v, iii, 37) 


I never once find this analogy in Bacon. 


In Shakespeare’s imagination, man is a “ fragile vessel ” in 
“ life’s uncertain voyage,” ! and each human being launched into this 


1 Timon. V, i, 203. 
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world is as a frail bark set afloat on the great and stormy ocean of 
his own passions ; “ thy bark thy body is,” old Capulet tells Juliet, 
Sailing in this salt flood ; the winds, thy sighs : 
Who raging with thy tears, and they with them, 
Without a sudden calm will overset 
Thy tempest-tossed body. (R. and F. 111, v, 131) 


This fairly obvious symbol is a constant one with Shakespeare : 
I only once find a similar, but not identical, thought in Bacon, when, 
in Essay V, he speaks of “ Christian resolution that saileth in the 
frail bark of the flesh through the waves of the world.” 

Shakespeare’s other most constant sea images are (ii) the ebb 
and flow of tides, (iii) the action of currents, (iv) a tide rushing through 
a breach, (v) a ship being dashed on the rocks, and (vi) the infinite 
size, depth and capacity of the ocean (generally likened to love). 
These last three I never find in Bacon. But the great and constant 
difference between the sea pictures of the two writers is that 
Shakespeare’s are chiefly concerned with the general character, 
quality or aspect of the sea, usually in storm, as it might be viewed 
by a landsman, whereas Bacon’s are noticeably vivid little pictures 
of episodes or incidents on the sea as experienced by a man in a ship 
or boat. His practical and scientific mind is interested in the balance 
of boats on the water, and he is fond of the “ ballast” image : 
“There must be some middle counsellors to keep things steady ; 
for without that ballast, the ship will roll too much ” (Essay VI). 
Shakespeare never even uses the word ballast. 

The over-laden boat too, is a favourite with Bacon, “‘ When 
princes . . . make themselves as a party, and lean to a side, that 
is as a boat that is overthrown by uneven weight on the one side ” 
(Essay XV). This idea never occurs in Shakespeare. 

The incident of some of the crew or travellers on a ship in a 
storm, ignominiously fleeing and leaving it to its fate while saving 
themselves in the ship’s boat, is never found in Shakespeare, but 
comes repeatedly into Bacon’s mind, as when he is describing the 
baser kind of self-seeking politicians, “ never caring in all tempests 
what becomes of the ship of estates, so they may save themselves 
in the cock-boat of their own fortune ” (Advancement of Learning, 
ii). Or again, in describing the actions of John Morton, archbishop 
of Canterbury, and his relations with Richard III and the Duke of 
Buckingham, he says the archbishop secretly incited Buckingham 
to revolt from Richard, and continues, “ But after the duke was 
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engaged, and thought the bishop should have been his chief pilot 
in the tempest, the bishop was gotten into the cock boat and fled 
over beyond seas ” (Henry VII, p. 182). 

How vivid and concrete too, from the point of view of the 
man in the boat, is this use of sea imagery in describing the 
methods by which Henry VII’s enemies secretly supported the 
pretensions of Perkin: “‘ Besides the open aids of the duchess of 
Burgundy, which did with sails and oars put on and advance 
Perkin’s designs, there wanted not some secret tides from 
Maxmilian and Charles, which did further his fortunes.” 

The images from sport and games form another sure indication 
of a writer’s tastes and individuality. Shakespeare has a great 
many, mostly from falconry, shooting with bow and arrow, deer 
hunting, bird-snaring and fishing, and in games, chiefly from 
bowls, football and tennis, but his images from bowls, which he 
clearly knew and liked best, are about three times as many as from 
any other game. 

In all the works of Bacon I have examined, I find three game 
images only, one each from tennis, skittles and bowls, so there is 
no indication which game, if any, he himself preferred. His 
“* sport ” images are comparatively few, and he draws upon archery, 
falconry, fishing, bird snaring, wrestling, and rowing, in that order. 

The differences of their attitude towards animals are also worth 
noting. Shakespeare’s attitude, as seen in his images, is unique 
among the dramatists of his time, for he shows a sympathy with 
and understanding of the animal’s point of view and sufferings 
which no one else in his age approaches. This is especially marked 
in the case of horses and birds, the two he loves best. 

He thinks of the tired horse and its uncomplaining endurance, 
“ though patience be a tired mare, yet she will plod,” and he alone 
of all writers of his time, so far as I have read, seems aware of the 
cruelty and folly of undue use of the spur—‘‘ how fondly (foolishly) 
dost thou spur a forward horse,” cries the eager Fitzwater to Surrey, 
who is goading him to trial by combat ;—and in A Winter’s Tale 
he notes how much better is kindly persuasion than castigation, 

you may ride 
With one soft kiss a thousand furlongs ere 
With spur we heat an acre. (W.T.1, ii, 194) 

His bird images are remarkable for the intense feeling and 

sympathy they reveal for the trapped, limed or snared bird, which 
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to him symbolises the greatest pitch of terror and agony which 
mortal creature may endure. So Claudius, at his prayers, realising 
that he is so hopelessly besmirched and involved in the results of 
his crime, that he dare not even pray for forgiveness, cries, 


O wretched state! O bosom, black as death ! 
O limed soul that, struggling to be free, 
Art more engaged! (Ham. 111, iii, 68) 


So, in the most moving scene in Macbeth, when Lady Macduff and 
her little son realise the imminence of their danger, she compares 
her boy to a poor bird in peril of the net, the lure, the pitfall or the 
gin. So Othello,? when finally, in an agony, he realises how he 
has been duped, uses the same metaphor to express Iago’s treatment 
of him, and asks Cassio to “‘ demand that demi-devil 


Why he hath thus ensnared my soul and body ? ” 
So also Lucrece, escaped from Tarquin’s brutality, 


Wrapp’d and confounded in a thousand fears 
Like to a new-kill’d bird she trembling lies. (Luc. 556) 


Of this sympathy for the trapped bird there is not a trace in Bacon, 
whose bird images are of the clipping of wings, scattering a flight 
of birds, the soaring of the lark and the hawk, and the action of 
birds of prey. His riding images are concerned exclusively with the 
need for and efficacy of the bridle, rein and spur, and “‘ well managed” 
horses who know when “ to stop and turn.” 

In addition to these marked differences in the ideas and pictures 
in certain groups of images used alike by Shakespeare and Bacon, 
we find certain single images in Bacon which not only have no 
counterpart in Shakespeare, but which are in their essential idea 
the exact contrary of Shakespeare’s view or belief. This type of 
difference, betrayed unconsciously or accidentally through individual 
or accumulated images, is the most subtle, and to my thinking, the 
most irrefutable proof of individuality of authorship that can be 
found. Such is Bacon’s view of Time, which, he says, repeatedly, 
“seemeth to be of the nature of a river or stream, which carrieth 
down to us that which is light and blown up, and sinketh and 
drowneth that which is weighty and solid.” Clearly, Bacon in this 
artificial and rather forced analogy, holds that Time, far from 
revealing truth, blurs and obscures it, passing on to us only that 


1 Macbeth, v, ii, 34. 2 Othello, v, ii, 302. 
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which is popular and superficial, while drowning that which is 
substantial and profound. Shakespeare, on the other hand, 
consistently thinks of Time’s function in quite opposite terms, and 
pictures him as sorting out the important from the trivial, as a 
revealer and disentangler of truth, whose glory is 


To unmask falsehood and bring truth to light. (Luc. 940) 


Another difference of opinion which is indicative, but which 
I cannot develop here, is shown in their several attitudes towards 
war. Bacon, compared with Shakespeare, has very few “ war” 
images, but he definitely asserts that he strongly approves of war, 
and believes it to be as necessary to a state as healthy exercise to a 
man’s body (Essay XXIX, Il. 259-64). Shakespeare hates war and 
condemns it through the mouth of Timon, “‘ contumelious, beastly, 
mad-brain’d war,” but a surer indication of his view is that he 
constantly symbolises it by and associates it with loud and hideous 
noises, with groans of dying men, with “ braying trumpets and 
loud churlish drums, clamours of hell.” He speaks too of “ roaring 
war,” “the harsh and boisterous tongue of War.” To any one 
who realises how intensely he hates all harsh, discordant and strident 
sounds, this is sufficiently indicative of his feeling. 

I could instance many other examples of significant differences 
between the two writers, but space does not permit. I have said 
enough however, I hope, to prove my point, which is this: that in 
addition to the very distinct differences in gifts and temperament 
easily to be seen in the matter and tenour of their writings, on a 
study of their imagery alone other noticeable differences emerge. 
We see, on examining their images, that the writers of these two 
sets of works viewed the world from a different standpoint, had 
had different experiences and were interested in and familiar with 
a different range of objects in everyday life; that even when interested 
in the same subject (as astronomy), different aspects of it appealed 
to their imaginations. We see that their tastes in sport and games 
were different, and that their attitude towards animals was entirely 
different, and that moreover, on certain abstract subjects (such as 
the action of Time), they held diametrically opposite views. 

These facts all point one way, and all seem to support the view 
that we have here, behind these two sets of writings, not one mind 
only, but two highly individual and entirely different minds. 
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THE DATES OF HAMLET AND MARSTON’S 
THE MALCONTENT 


By Haro_p R. WALLEY 


Tue establishment of dates for the production of Elizabethan plays 
is at best a perilous task. Fortunately, approximate dates will serve 
for most purposes. There are occasions, however, when more 
accurate dating becomes necessary. Such an occasion exists in the 
relationship between Shakespeare’s Hamlet and Marston’s somewhat 
similar play, The Malcontent. 

Any serious student of English drama at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century must recognise the connection between these 
two plays. No matter how much they may derive from the general 
development of the contemporary drama, they stand out from other 
plays because of their unusual emphasis upon the curious pro- 
tagonist which Marston characterises as “the malcontent.” 
Although certain later plays show some reflection of their peculiarities, 
they are the only plays of the period devoted to detailed malcontent 
portraiture. Moreover, there are so many striking similarities, 
both in conception and execution, between the two plays that one 
can scarcely believe them to be simultaneous and independent 
productions. The natural inference is that one had some influence 
upon the other. 

Thus, for any one making a study of dramatic developments 
within the important opening years of the century, it becomes 
almost obligatory to decide which came first. While the fact that 
Marston imitated Shakespeare, as many did, may not be of 
tremendous consequence, that Shakespeare’s Hamlet levied heavily 
upon Marston is of considerable importance to an interpretation 
of both the drama and the dramatist. An exact date for each play 
is not so necessary as some dependable indication of precedence. 
As a matter of fact, with the evidence available at present, the 
ascertaining of an exact date for either play is out of the question. 
There is enough circumstantial evidence, however, to make out a 
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fairly good case of priority. This I wish to review in the present 
paper. 

Hamlet appeared in print first in the defective quarto of 1603, 
and again, in apparently an authentic form, in 1604. The Mal- 
content was printed twice in quarto during 1604, the second time 
augmented and “‘ With the additions played by the Kings Maiesties 
servants. Written by Ihon Webster.” The date of first production, 
as suggested by various scholars, ranges in the case of Hamlet from 
1598 to 1603, and in that of The Malcontent from 1600 to 1604. 
The general consensus of opinion seems to be that 1601 is as plausible 
a date as any for Shakespeare’s version of Hamlet. As for The 
Malcontent, E. E. Stoll argues for a first presentation in 1600 on 
the strength of a reference in the play to a horn “ growing in the 
woman’s forehead twelve years since,” which had been described 
in a pamphlet of 1588.1 In subsequent studies of Hamlet and the 
malcontent type he assumes the indebtedness of Shakespeare to 
Marston. Morse Allen, however, in his study of Marston’s satire, 
declares that the satire of The Malcontent is in Marston’s later vein, 
and thus favours a date in the spring of 1603. E.K. Chambersé 
also rejects Stoll’s date and favours one in the spring of 1604, after 
Marston had become associated with the new Queen’s Revels 
company. 

Upon first examination, it is only fair to say, The Malcontent 
appears more likely as the pioneer play. Both Hamlet and Malevole 
are much alike in fundamentals of character, in such preoccupations 
as satire, railing, grim humour, eccentricities of manner, melancholy 
meditation, and obsession with earthly vanity, and in their views 
about human society and life in general. Of the two, Malevole is 
the more rudimentary and crude in conception. It is much easier 
to accept Hamlet as a refinement upon such a model as Malevole 
than Malevole as a feeble imitation when Hamlet was already in 
existence. Furthermore, Malevole is a logical development of 
qualities revealed in Marston’s earlier plays, to say nothing of qualities 
inherent in Marston himself and his earlier non-dramatic work. 
On the other hand, there is little in Shakespeare’s preceding work 
to anticipate the rather startling appearance of Hamlet. Even the 

1 John Webster, pp. 55 fi. 

* Cf. “ Shakespeare, Marston, and the Malcontent Type,’’ Modern Philology, 
mx . Hamlet : an Historical and Comparative Study, 1919. 


tire of John Marston (1920), p. 143. 
* The Elizabethan Stage, iii, p. 432. 
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somewhat anomalous Jaques of As You Like It is a pale fore- 
shadowing, and he may owe something to the Feliche of Marston’s 
Antonio and Mellida. Even though Hamlet may not be indebted 


- to The Malcontent itself, it certainly shows the Marstonian influence 


of Antonio’s Revenge. 

Before accepting appearances, however, let us see about the dates 
of the plays. First, Hamlet. A terminal date is, of course, supplied 
by the publication of the authorised quarto in 1604. The bad first 
quarto had appeared the year before, and the play had been registered 
as early as July 26,1602. ‘There is no reason for dating Shakespeare’s 
revision of the old play before the beginning of the century. It 
is not mentioned by Meres in 1598. ‘The earliest clear reference 
to it is that of Harvey,! which probably dates 1600 or later. And 
there is unmistakable reference in Hamlet’s conversation with the 
players to the rise of the children’s companies and the war of the 
theatres. 

There now arises the question of multiple revision. To what 
form of Shakespeare’s Hamlet are these dates to be related? Let 
me say at once that I can find no convincing evidence of more than 
one thorough revision of the play by Shakespeare. There are but 
two ways in which multiple revision can reasonably be viewed. 
Either Shakespeare originally recast the play from the ground up 
and later retouched and enlarged certain details, or else his first 
revision was perfunctory and inconsequential and necessitated a 
later thorough revision. A belief that Shakespeare kept tinkering 
at his play over a period of years does violence not only to compre- 
hensible theatrical practice but to the nature of Shakespeare’s 
reconstruction of the play as well.2 That Shakespeare made one 
thorough rewriting of the play and then made minor alterations for 
publication in the second quarto, which were later incorporated in 
the version used for the first folio text, is entirely probable. If 
he did so, it is this revised text which shines through the mangled 
composite of the first quarto. The numerous resemblances of 
the first quarto to essential parts of the second quarto version argue 
either a substantial existence of this latter version when the first 
quarto was prepared or else two comprehensive revisions of the play. 
But Shakespeare’s rewriting of Hamlet is a scrupulous motivation 


’ , Marginalia i in Speght’s Chaucer. 

* This, as well as several other matters touched on below, I have discussed 

in “ Shakespeare’s Conception of Hamlet,” a detailed study of the play forth- 
coming in the Publications of the Modern Language Association of America. 
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and unification of incongruous details, a deliberate effort to bring order 
from chaos. The Hamlet story is not one which lends itself to 
partial readjustment. It is incomprehensible to me how Shakespeare 
could have attempted to unify and bring up to date his play and 
transform it from crude melodrama to tragedy without beginning 
at the beginning and carrying through the task to the end. But 
if he did this at first, what conceivable reason could exist for doing 
the job over again within a year? There remains the possibility 
that Shakespeare’s first revision was entirely perfunctory. But 
this does not explain the similarities between the first and second 
quartos. Furthermore, the reference, already mentioned, by 
Gabriel Harvey, which cannot be dated later than July 21, 1603,! 
specifically states that Shakespeare’s “ Lucrece, & his tragedie of 
Hamlet, Prince of Denmarke, haue it in them, to please the wiser 
sort.” 2 How Gabriel Harvey could be brought to admit that 
an off-hand touching-up of a Kyd melodrama pleased “ the wiser 
sort ” exceeds my imagination. The inference is that as early as 
the winter of 1602-1603 a revision sufficiently tragic and thoughtful 
to fit Harvey’s description and sufficiently comprehensive to be 
designated as Shakespeare’s was on the stage. A second important 
revision within a year is not only economically unplausible but 
dramatically inexplicable. 

If this reasoning be sound, there is no reason for doubting that 
the registry of July 26, 1602, refers to this complete rewriting of 
Hamlet by Shakespeare, of which the first quarto was a fragmentary 
and faulty copy pieced out with parts, and perhaps the theatre 
* plot,” 3 of the old play. But how long before this date was the 
revision in existence? ‘The title-page of the 1603 quarto makes 
the following statement : “‘ As it hath beene diuerse times acted by 
his Highnesse seruants in the Cittie of London : as also in the two 
Vniuersities of Cambridge and Oxford, and else-where.” Now 
this statement may be dismissed as an advertising fiction, or it may 
be true. If true, the visit to the university towns may have been 
just before the publication of the quarto or shortly after Shakespeare's 
rewriting. An unnamed company visited Oxford in 1599-1600, 


1 When the “ Lord Mountioy,” to whom he refers, became Earl of Devonshire. 

2 Cf. E. K, Chambers, William Shakespeare, ii, p. 197. 

* If the “ papers ” of the old play came into the printer’s hands—and the 
possession of some such version seems necessary—there is no reason why the 
theatre “ plot ” shouid not have accompanied them. It seems to have been kept 
with the “ papers.” This plot, following the scene sequence of the old play, 
would serve to explain the dislocation of scenes in the first quarto. 
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and three in 1600-1601.! More important light, however, is thrown 
on the problem by the anonymous Cambridge play, the second part 
of The Return from Parnassus. 'This play certainly cannot be earlier 
than the Christmas season, 1601-1602.2 In it, as in its two pre- 
decessors, the author has much to say about contemporary literature 
and is apparently rather well informed. It is true that the references 
are usually to work available in print, but he does introduce Burbadge 
and Kempe, and shows acquaintance with the war of the theatres.3 
He mentions ‘‘ Horace giuing the Poets a pill” and Shakespeare’s 
famous “ purge that made him beray his credit.” Moreover, he 
manifests a wholesome admiration for Shakespeare as an artist.t 
Under the circumstances one would naturally expect him to make 
some mention of a play like Hamlet if he knew of it, and know of it 
he certainly would if the play had been presented at Cambridge 
before the winter of 1601-1602. But there is not the slightest 
reminiscence of Hamlet in the play. While this in itself does not 
prove that the writer did not know of the play, a further comment, 
in my estimation, does. Ingenioso and Iudicio are commenting 
critically on a roster of contemporary poets. When Shakespeare’s 
name is reached, Iudicio has this to say : 
“Who loues not Adons loue, or Lucrece rape ? 

His sweeter verse contaynes hart throbbing line, 

Could but a grauer subiect him content, 

Without loues foolish lazy languishment.” ° 
The criticism is plain. The scholar admits the irresistibility of 
Shakespeare’s verse ; if only he would devote himself to a serious 
subject! This of the poet whose Hamlet, as Harvey said, had 
enough “‘ to please the wiser sort.”” Certainly one may deduce that 
Shakespeare’s Hemlet, if it existed at Christmas time, 1601-1602, 
was not as yet very well known. 

This conclusion is somewhat invalidated by the same annoying 
comment of Harvey. The same marginal note which contains 
the Hamlet reference also states: ‘The Earle of Essex much 

? Chambers, op. cit., i, p. 424. 

. MF na of the evidence is in E. K. Chambers’ The Elizabethan Stage, 
''S Act 1y, Se. iii. 

* Even through the satire on Gullio’s second-hand poetry, in the first part 

of the play, there is an unmistakable gleam of this admiration. Also cf. “‘ Few of 


¢ vniuersity pen plaies well. . . . Why heres our fellow Shakespeare puts them 

downe” (2 Return, tv, iii); and ‘“‘ Who loues not Adons loue, or Lucrece 
rape ?” (Ibid., 1, ii). 
5 2 Return, 1, ii. 
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commendes Albions England” and “ The Lord Mountioy makes 
the like account of Daniels peece of the Chronicle, touching the 
Vsurpation of Henrie of Bullingbrooke.” As stated before, the 
Mountjoy reference must be before July 21, 1603. By the same 
reasoning the Essex reference should date before the Earl’s death 
on February 25, 1601. ‘This, however, I do not believe necessarily 
follows. It is quite possible that Harvey is merely using the habitual 
present tense of academic comment and does not imply thereby 
that Essex was at the time alive. This interpretation is enforced 
by his reference in the same note to “ Owens new Epigrams,” not 
registered until June 29, 1607, and to Watson (who died 1592) 
and Spenser (dead in 1599) as among “ owr florishing metricians.” 

On the whole it seems logical to accept the season of 1601-1602 
as the most probable date for Shakespeare’s single thorough revision 
of Hamlet. Such a date leads naturally to the registration of the 
play in the summer of 1602 and to the publication of the surreptitious 
quarto while yet the new version had the popular interest of a new 
and successful play. 

The Malcontent appeared in two variant quartos in 1604, both 
by the same printer and stationer, the second apparently intended 
to supersede the first. The title-page of the second quarto contains 
the following information: ‘‘ The Malcontent. Augmented by 
Marston. With the Additions played by the Kings Maiesties servants. 
Written by Ihon Webster.”” 'The Induction to the play makes it clear 
that it had been performed by two companies, the Blackfriars 
children and the King’s men. The additions in the second quarto 
text consist of an Induction and of thirteen passages inserted into 
the body of the play, as follows: 1, i, 146-88, 195-212, 256-303 ; 
I, iii; 1, ii, 34, 57-71; U1, i, 33-156; IV, ii, 123-37; V,i; V, i, 
10-39, 164-94, 212-26; V, iii, 180-202. I agree with Stoll and 
Chambers ! in assigning the Induction to Webster and the other 
additions to Marston. The latter bear the unmistakable touch of 
Marston and are scattered with his peculiar phraseology. 

These additions are interesting. “ What are your additions?” 
asks Sly in the Induction. “ Sooth, not greatly needful,” replies 
Burbadge ; “ only as your salad to your great feast, to entertain a 
little more time, and to abridge the not-received custom of music 
in our theater.” If this explanation is to be taken at its face value, 


1 E. E. Stoll, John Webster, p. 57; E. K. Chambers, Elizabethan Stage, iil, 
p. 431. 
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it states that the additions are trivial and immaterial to the play, 
and that their purpose is to fill up the time utilised in the children’s 
theatre for music by stretching out the play. This sounds perfectly 
reasonable. Do the additions bear out the statement ? 

The additions are of three kinds. The first—1, i, 146-88 ; 
1, i, 195-212; IU, ii, 34; V, ii, 212-26; and the greater part of 
vy, iii, 180-202—are mere amplification of Malevole’s speeches 
calculated to intensify their satirical or moralising character. They 
add nothing of moment to the play. The second kind—t, iii ; 
Il, i, 33-156 ; V,i; V, ii, 10-39—introduce superficially a character 
otherwise not found in the play, the clown or fool, Passarello. 
The remaining passages are devoted to building up the character 
of Bilioso as a butt for Malevole’s abuse. In general, not one of 
the passages contributes a single element necessary to the play. 
The structure of the play is complete without them ; they are merely 
loose appendages of the action. Apparently the Induction means 
what it says. 

Professor Stoll, however, argues! that these additions are not 
additions at all, but a restoration of passages originally in the play 
and excised for production at Blackfriars. These, on the strength 
of the allusion mentioned above,? he accepts as part of the play 
produced in its entirety by the Children of Paul’s in 1600, while 
Marston was writing for that company. With the first group of 
additions, such an interpretation may agree; but not with the 
second. Passarello, the clown, appears nowhere in the play but 
in this group of additions. Furthermore, no analogous clown or 
fool appears in any other of Marston’s acknowledged plays. The 
Malcontent is the only one of Marston’s plays to be produced by 
other than a children’s company. But the children’s companies, 
whatever their preoccupation with gulls or dotards, apparently 
had no fools, in the Elizabethan theatrical sense. At any rate I can 
find no example among the plays presented by these companies. 
We do know, on the other hand, that the fool was an important 
personage among the King’s men. The inference is obvious: 
that when Marston found it necessary to expand his play, he chose 
the easy method of providing extraneous foolery for the popular 
clown. There is even a remote suggestion of such a clown as Feste 

? Op cit., pp. 57 ff. 

* Ie. to the horn “ growing in the woman’s forehead twelve years since ” 


(i, iii, 20-21). Since this was described in a pamphlet of 1588, he arrives at the 
date of 1600 for the play. 
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in Marston’s conception of Passarello. Under the circumstances 
it seems most likely that Passarello was not an anomaly among the 
early Paul’s plays, but a logical addition to the version presented 
by the King’s men. 

The remaining additions are devoted to Bilioso, especially in 
his relations with Malevole, Bianca, and Passarello. The activities 
of Bilioso, however, at no point touch the central plot of the play 
and are presented only in the most perfunctory fashion. He is 
allowed to exhibit himself as a fatuous simpleton and to serve as 
an excuse for some of Malevole’s diatribes against vice and folly. 
But the scenes advance the play not a whit. It is true that Bilioso 
appears elsewhere in the play as a colourless functionary, a sort of 
gentleman usher. Thus, it is possible to view the new scenes 
devoted to him either as an elaboration of one of the few characters 
who would not interfere with the central plot, or as the restoration 
of a non-essential part originally in the play. Although I incline 
to the former view, neither is material to the date. For the disputed 
reference to the horn occurs in Act 1, Scene iii, a scene devoted to 
Malevole and Passarello, and therefore one almost certainly added 
to the play in 1604. 

Further indication of the play’s date is to be found in the various 
introductory epistles, prologues, and epilogues to Marston’s plays. 
Fortunately, Marston was a dramatist rather given to talking about 
himself. While these remarks must be taken with caution, in the 
aggregate they throw considerable light on the situation. Marston’s 
dramatic career falls into two periods. From about 1599 until 
sometime in 1601 he was writing for Paul’s boys. For them he 
retouched Histriomastix and Jack Drum’s Entertainment, and wrote 
the two parts of Antonio and Mellida and What You Will. Several 
years later, possibly early in 1604, he became financially interested 
in the newly reorganised Children of the Queen’s Revels, and wrote 
for them The Dutch Courtezan, Eastward Ho (with Chapman and 
Jonson), Sophonisba, and The Fawn. About 1607 his dramatic 
career ended. 

The most spectacular episode of the earlier period was, of course, 
his stage quarrel with Jonson. But all the plays of this period are 
marked by an arrogant bellicosity reminiscent of his satires. The 
first part of Antonio and Mellida is dedicated with an ironic preface 
to “the only rewarder and most just poiser of virtuous merits, 
the most honourably renowned Nobody.” ‘The Induction to 
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What You Will is contemptuous of those who would censure the 
dramatist. ‘The prologue elaborates the attitude : 


“* Nor labours he the favour of the rude, 
Nor offers sops unto the Stygian dog, 
To force a silence in his viperous tongues ; 
Nor cares he to insinuate the grace 
Of loath’d detraction, nor pursues the love 
Of the nice critics of this squeamish age ; 
Nor strives he to bear up with every sail 
Of floating censure ; nor once dreads or cares 
What envious hand his guiltless muse hath struck ; 
Sweet breath from tainted stomachs who can suck ? ”’ 


And the closing speech of the play reasserts the author’s independence 
with “ A fico for the mew and envious pish ! ” 

The later group of plays, however, shows a more chastened 
spirit. Although there is a ring of the old manner in the slur on 
Jonson prefixed to Sophonisba, in general the former truculence 
has given way to a mood almost apologetic. The tone of these 
later epistles and prologues is conciliatory. The dramatist affirms 
that he means nobody ill, but desires peace with all. He apologises 
for unconscious offence and protests against misinterpretation. 
He begs justice against enemies who would read slander into his 
entertainments and who attack him through malice. He insists upon 
the innocence and probity of his purposes. All this, coming from 
Marston, may sound, and indeed may be, slightly disingenuous. 
The fact remains, however, that Marston’s manner is decidedly 
more diplomatic than before. 

The epilogue to The Malcontent rather pointedly refers to “‘ our 
reformed Muse,” and ingratiatingly pleads for tolerance of the 
author’s imperfections. The epistle ‘To the Reader” is more 
explicit. 


“... Iheartily protest, it was my care to write so far from reasonable 
offence, that even strangers ... should not from thence draw any 
disgrace to any, dead or living. Yet, in despite of my endeavours, I 
understand some have been most unadvisedly over-cunning in mis- 
interpreting me, and with subtlety as deep as hell have maliciously spread 
ill rumours. . . . Surely I desire to satisfy every firm spirit . . . that, 
with my free understanding, I have not glanced at disgrace of any, but 
of those whose unquiet studies labour innovation, contempt of holy 
policy, reverend, comely superiority, and established unity: for the 
test of my supposed tartness, I fear not but unto every worthy mind it 
will be approved so general and honest as may modestly pass with the 

om of a satire,” 
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The prologue to The Dutch Courtezan explains that 


** the only end 
Of our now study is, not to offend... . 
We strive not to instruct, but to delight. 
As for some few, we know of purpose here 
To tax and scout, know firm art cannot fear 
Vain rage ; only the highest grace we pray 
Is, you'll not tax until you judge our play.” 


In spite of his good intentions Marston succeeded in givin 
offence with both The Dutch Courtezan and Eastward Ho. He 
seems to be reviewing the general situation in the comments joined 
to The Fawn. The prologue, although at the end it relapses into 
Marston’s sardonic vein, protests valiantly the innocence of the 
author’s muse. 


** Let those once know that here with malice lurk, 

*Tis base to be too wise in others’ work 

. here no rude disgraces 
Shall taint a public or a private name ; 
This pen at viler rate doth value fame, 
Than at the price of others’ infamy 
To purchase it... . 

. . . nor doth he hope to win 
Your louder hand with that most common sin 
Of vulgar pens, rank bawdry. . . .” 


The epistle ‘To the Equal Reader” becomes an apologia pro vita sua. 


“‘T have ever more endeavoured to know myself, than to be known of 
others; and rather to be unpartially beloved of all, than factiously to 
be admired of a few. .. . But . . . since to satisfy others, I neglect 
myself—let it be the courtesy of my peruser rather to pity my self-hindering 
labours than to malice me ; and let him be pleased to be my reader, and 
not my interpreter. . . . As for the factious malice and studied detractions 
of some few that tread in the same path with me, let all know I most 
easily neglect them, and . . . smile heartily at their self-hurting baseness. 
. . . For mine own interest for once, let this be printed—that of men of 
my own addiction I love most, pity some, hate none; . . . that let their 
ungentle combinings, discourteous whisperings, never so treacherously 
labour to undermine my unfenced reputation, I shall (as long as I have 
being) love the least of their graces, and only pity the greatest of their 
vices. . . . "Tis not my fashion to think no writer virtuously confident 
that is not swellingly impudent; nor do I labour to be held the only 
spirit whose poems may be thought worthy to be kept in cedar chests. 
. . . He that pursues fame shall, for me, without any rival, have breath 
enough. I esteem felicity to be a more solid contentment, .. .” 


The epilogue is in a similar vein. 
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‘* He whose Thalia with swiftest hand hath penn’d 
This lighter subject . . . 

. . . doth only scorn 

Malicious censures of some envious few, 

Who think they lose if others have their due . . . 

He designs, in self-accusing phrase, to crave 

Not praise, but pardon, which he hopes to have ; 

Since he protests he ever hath aspired 

To be beloved rather than admired.” 


Now the inference to be drawn from this evidence seems to 
me rather plain. In the earlier group of plays Marston’s attitude 
is arrogant, in the later group conciliatory ; and in both groups the 
tone remains consistent. Apparently between the two intervened 
something to make the change desirable. This episode is not far 
to seek. The closing guns of the poetomachia were fired in 1601. 
Whether the personal bickering of the dramatists displeased the 
audience or merely wearied it, one cannot say ; but the fact remains 
that thereafter both dramatists wrote no more for their respective 
companies. Middleton quickly replaced Marston with Paul’s 
Boys and Chapman seems to have succeeded Jonson with the Chapel 
Children. Perhaps this severance of relations may explain Jonson’s 
new interest in the court entertainment. In any event his next 
play, Sejanus, was brought out by the King’s men, and he did not 
return to the children until after their reorganisation. Marston 
likewise does not reappear as a playwright until joining, several 
years later, the new Queen’s Revels, with an avowedly “ reforméd 
muse,” 

That The Malcontent was the first fruit of this reformation, 
and thus designed to placate a new audience, is borne out by the 
epilogue as well as by the rather pointed epigram which John Davies 
of Hereford addressed to Marston in his Scourge of Folly : 


“Thy Malcontent or Malcontentedness 

Hath made thee change thy muse, as some do guess ; 
If time misspent made her a malcontent 

Thou need’st not then her timely change repent. 
The end will show it ; meanwhile do but please 
With virtuous pains as erst thou didst with ease, 
Thou shalt be praised and kept from want and woe ; 
So blest are crosses that do bless us so.” 


But once more Marston’s tart pen was to prove his undoing. Not 
only was it true that jests were “‘ broken upon me in the play, to be 
laughed at” and that “ this play hath beaten all your gallants out 


of feathers : Blackfriars hath almost spoiled Blackfriars for feathers,” 
but in his preface to the printed play Marston has glanced at more 
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serious objections. Doubtless the play was withdrawn, and this 
fact may account for its unusual transference to the Globe. At any 
rate, the misadventure apparently left Marston under the necessity 
of pleading in his subsequent plays for justice and tolerance from 
an outraged audience. 

The evidence thus combines to indicate that The Malcontent 
was the first of Marston’s later group of plays and cannot be associated 
with the plays produced by the Children of Paul’s. That it was 
originally produced not long before its appearance in print is 
suggested by one additional matter. The epilogue to The Malcontent 
contains, as frequently has been pointed out, a rather handsome 
tribute to a fellow dramatist. 


“Then till another’s happier Muse appears, 
Till his Thalia feast your learned ears, 
To whose desertful lamps pleased Fates impart 
Art above nature, judgment above art, 
Receive this piece . . .” 


Inasmuch as the play is dedicated to “‘ Beniamino Fonsonio, poetz 
elegantissimo, gravissimo, amico suo,” this tribute has generally 
been taken to apply to Ben Jonson, with whom Marston was now 
reconciled. This interpretation, however, does not bear close 
inspection. Marston is somewhat pedantic in his allusions to the 
classics, and when he speaks of Thalia he unquestionably refers to a 
comedy. The only comedy of Jonson to which he could refer is 
Volpone, produced either late in 1605 or 1606. But between The 
Malcontent and Volpone was to intervene Eastward Ho, and of 
Volpone Jonson boasts, with all the pride of conscious achievement, 
that “ ’Tis known, five weeks fully penn’d it.” Under the circum- 
stances either there is no point to Marston’s tribute or else it does 
not refer to Jonson. It should be remembered that the epilogue is 
an integral part of the acted play, the dedication to Jonson an after- 
thought of the printed version. There is no necessity that both 
should refer to the same person. But there is only one other 
dramatist whom Marston is likely to have addressed in just these 
terms—one other dramatist whom it would have been politic to 
compliment at this time, namely, Chapman. Chapman was certainly 
the principal dramatist of the Blackfriars company when Marston 
joined it. He was a scholar of Marston’s stamp and the friend of 
Jonson. With him Marston was soon to collaborate on Eastward 
Ho. It does not pass credibility that he may even have used his 
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offices in bringing Marston to the Revels company. What more 
gracious and diplomatic move than to compliment such an individual 
when launching upon a new career ? 

Under this interpretation the passage points naturally to Monsieur 
D’Olive, Chapman’s first comedy for the new Revels company, to be 
produced later in the same year.' Since the theatres were not 
opened, because of the plague, until early in 1604, and Monsieur 
D’Olive was probably on the stage by the autumn or winter of 
1604-1605, one may reasonably conclude that the initial date of 
The Malcontent lies somewhere within these limits and sufficiently 
early in the spring to allow the sequence of printing, revival by the 
King’s men, and subsequent reprinting with the additions played 
by this company, all within the space of the year. 

Whether the foregoing argument based upon circumstantial 
evidence be accepted or not as determining definitely the dates of 
Hamlet and The Malcontent, one important conclusion seems to 
meinescapable. This is that, by any process of reasoning, a sufficient 
interval intervened between the production of the two plays to 
determine their respective priority. ‘There is every reason to place 
Hamlet before the registry date of July 1602, and not a scrap of 
evidence to show that The Malcontent could antedate 1604. What- 
ever similarities exist between the plays, therefore, must find their 
origin in Hamlet rather than in The Malcontent. 


1 Cf. T. M. Parrott, The Comedies of George Chapman, p. 774. 
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THE LIFE OF THOMAS LODGE! 
By ALICE WALKER 


IN An Alarum against Usurers Lodge speaks with a certain confidence 
of “ the offspring from whence I came, which is not contemptible.” 2 
Probably as he wrote he was thinking of the dignity to which his 
father had attained and the circle of prosperous merchants—the 
Luddingtons, the Laxtons, the Machells and the Pigotts—his father’s 
kindred by blood or marriage, many of whom had become wealthy 
citizens and held responsible offices in their guild and civic affairs. 
According to an anonymous writer in The Gentleman’s Magazine? 
In a pedigree still extant, we find that his father, Sir Thomas Lodge, 
claimed descent from Odard de Logis, Baron of Wigton, in the county 


of Cumberland, in the reign of Henry the First, and was the representative 
of that once powerful baronial family ; ” 


and in an explanatory footnote the following information is added : 


Odardus de Logis built Wigton Church, and endowed it. He lived 
until King John’s time. Henry I. confirmed the grant of the barony to 
him, by which it is probable that he lived 100 years. He had issue Adam. 
Adam had issue Odard the Lord, whose son and heir Adam the second 
died without issue, and Odard the fourth likewise, etc. (Denton’s MS.). 


The MS. here referred to is doubtless the Estates and Families of 
Cumberland written c. 1610 by John Denton of Cardew, for the above 
footnote corresponds substantially, and in places almost word for 
word, with Denton’s account of Odard de Logis and his 
descendants. Denton’s MS. as printed by the Cumberland and 
Westmorland Archzological Society, however, makes no reference 


1 Two studies of Lodge’s life have recently appeared : Thomas Lodge, the 
History of an Elizabethan (New Haven: Yale University Press; London: 
Humphrey Milford, 1931), by Professor N. Burton Paradise, and Professor Sisson’s 
account of “‘ Thomas Lodge and his Family ” in Thomas Lodge and other Eliza- 
bethans (Cambridge: Harvard University Press; London: H. Milford, 1933). 
The following account of the Lodge family and the writer supplements the material 
already collected by Professor Paradise and Professor Sisson. Where reference is 
made to material which has already appeared in either or both of these works 
acknowledgment is made. 

2 Ed. Gosse, Hunterian Club, p. 6. 

> Gentleman’s Magazine, N.S., vol. 2 (August 1834), p. 157. 

* Ed. R.S. Ferguson (Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian and Archzo- 
logical Society), Kendal, 1887, pp. 62-63. 
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to any connection between the family of Odard de Logis and that 
of Sir Thomas Lodge, and the claim made here on behalf of Sir 
Thomas can undoubtedly be dismissed as a fiction suggested by the 
fairly common surname De Logis or Lodge, for the De Logis family 
of Wigton died out in the male line in the eighth generation after the 
first Odard.! 

The surname Lodge was in fact adopted as recently as the 
sixteenth century by Sir Thomas Lodge’s father “ ratione habita- 
tione in Le Lodge” 2 in place of his paternal name of Littleton. 
Sir Thomas Lodge was the son of William Littleton alias Lodge 
(d. 1535) of Cressage (Salop), the illegitimate son 3 of Sir William 
Littleton of Frankley (Worcs.) ; this Sir William Littleton (d. 1507) 
was the eldest son and heir of Sir Thomas Littleton (d. 1481), the 
well-known lawyer and author of the standard legal work on 
Tenures.4 Sir Thomas Littleton, of Tenures fame, acquired the 
manor of Cressage through his marriage with Joan Burley, daughter 
and co-heiress of William Burley of Bromcroft Castle (Salop).5 
Sir William Littleton inherited the manor from his father, and it 
was apparently upon the family estate at Cressage that his illegitimate 
son settled. 

Sir William Littleton was twice married : first (in 1469) to Ellen 
Walsh, daughter and heiress of William Walsh ® of Wanlip (Leics.),? 


1 v. The Ancestor, No. 3 (October 1902), pp. 73-78. 

* This explanation of the surname (almost undoubtedly the right one) is given 
in the pedigree of “‘ Kenrick of Acton Burnell and Woore, and Lodge of Over ” 
in e — of Shropshire, 1623 (Harleian Society), London, 1889, vol. 2, 
pp. 284-85 

* The above pedigree describes William Littleton alias Lodge as the second 
7 of Sir William Littleton, but since William Littleton alias Lodge was married 
es 1500 (v. p. 414, post), and John Littleton, Sir William’s son and heir, was not 
of age when his father’s will was made in 1507 (P.C.C., 32 Adeane), this pedigree 
cannot be correct. Further, there is no mention of any son William in Sir William 
Littleton’s will. The relationship is cleared up by a pedigree of the Littleton 
family appended to the Originai Visitation of co. Salop of 1623 (College of Arms), 
which shows that 

“ William Littleton alias Lodge, of Cresset, co. Salop, was the natural son 
of Sir William Littleton, of Franckley, co. Worcester, Knight, son and heir of 
Sir Thomas Littleton.” 

For this and all other information from MSS. in the College of Arms I am indebted 
to the kindness of A. G. B. Russell, Esq., M.V.O., Lancaster Heral 

* For an account of the early history of the Littleton family, v. The Genealogist, 
NS., vol. 37 (1921), pp. 1-29. 

5 v. I. H. Jeayes, Descriptive Catalogue of the Charters and Muniments of the 

Lyttelton Family, London, 1893, p. 98, No. 393. 

® Ibid., p. 98, No. 391B. 

” Collections od a History of Staffordshire (William Salt Society), N.S., vol. 12 
(1909), p. 194, n 
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and secondly to Mary Whittington.! By his first marriage he had 
a daughter Joan, who married Sir John Aston of Haywood,? and 
by his second marriage a son John, his heir, and a daughter Eliza- 
beth.3 The illegitimate son, William Littleton alias Lodge, married, 
according to the 1623 Visitation of Shropshire pedigree, “‘ Johanna 
filia . . . Burleton.” This marriage must have taken place c. 1500, 
since Edward Lodge, his eldest son and heir, is described in a deposi- 
tion of 1538 as “ aged 36 years.” 4 That his wife’s name was Joan 
is confirmed by his will, but concerning Joan Burleton’s family 
I have been able to find nothing.5 It is quite clear from his will 
made in 1535 ® and the accompanying inventory of his goods drawn 
up at Cressage the same year that William Littleton alias Lodge’s 
occupation was that of a small farmer. He did not own the 
manor of Cressage, since this passed on the death of Sir William 
Littleton to his son and heir John, who in 1531 covenanted to settle 
it upon his wife Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Gilbert Talbot of Grafton.’ 
Nor was William Littleton alias Lodge the bailiff of the Cressage 
estate since, according to the will of Sir William Littleton, this office 
was filled by a certain William Rowley. The terms of William 
Littleton alias Lodge’s will, however, make his circumstances 
sufficiently clear. Small bequests, ranging from 2d. to 3s. 4d., 
are made to a number of local churches and religious institutions. 
To his son Edmund he left his “ vyalett yackett,” to “‘ Thomas 
Logge payre Bedys ”’ (sic), to Thomas Hancocks his black gown and 
hat, to John Hancocks a sheep and to his godson William Lodge § a 
1 Visitation of Worcestershire, 1569 (Harleian Society), London, 1888, p. 93. 
, s eye for a History of Staffordshire (William Salt Society), N.S., vol. 12 
1909), P- 194, n. 

* Elizabeth is not mentioned in the 1569 Visitation of Worcestershire pedigree. 
She is provided for in her father’s will and is described as having died without 
issue (B.M., MS. 30,332).' 

« Collections for a History of Staffordshire, 1912, p. 121 (Star Chamber Pro- 
ceedings, Mainwaring v. Cholmondeley). 

* Burleton seems to have been a fairly common Shropshire and Worcestershire 
name, and there are a fair number of Burleton wills of the mid-sixteenth century 
proved at Lichfield and Worcester, but none of those I have examined provide 
any connecting link with the Lodge family. 

* This will, formerly at Lichfield, is now in the Birmingham Probate Registry. 
In Lichfield Wills and Administrations (Index Library), London, 1892, p. 66, 
it is classified wrongly as “‘ Legge.” ‘The will was made July 20, 1535, and proved 
November 18, 1535. 

7 vy. Jeayes, p. 107, No. 4 

* Probably this is the Wiliam Lodge, husbandman of Cressage, whose will, 
made November 1598, is now in the Birmingham Probate Registry. ‘This will 
shows that a number of Lodges, brothers and nephews of this William, were still 


living at Cressage at the end of the sixteenth century. Unfortunately, the early 
registers of Cressage have been lost, but extracts from a register beginning in 
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sheep. The residue of his estate was left to his wife Joan and his 
son and heir Edward. ‘The inventory of his goods, drawn up at 
Cressage October 12, 1535, values his property at {17 10s., and 
enumerates his possessions, which consisted principally of live stock, 
articles of furniture and domestic utensils. The inventory makes 
it clear that he farmed in a small way. Four oxen, a bullock, four 
cows, three heifers, a mare, a colt, thirty sheep, three hogs, two 
sows, Six pigs, six geese, a cock, six hens and a stall of bees comprised 
his live stock, while a plough, a ploughshare, a coulter, a harrow, 
an axe, a bill-hook, a hatchet, a mattock and a spade comprised his 
farming implements. He left as well eleven thraves of wheat, thirty 
of rye, twenty of barley, twenty-six of oats and two waggon loads 
of peas. The most valuable pieces of household equipment appear 
to have been two feather beds and two mattresses, three bed covers 
and four coverlets, six pairs of sheets, a pair of blankets, twenty 
pieces of pewter, three ‘‘ Canvasses,” two cupboards and three 
coflers. The rest of the inventory enumerates less valuable 
possessions—‘‘ ij cheyres,” “ij mete Bordes,” “ payntyd cloth” 
and a “spynnyng whylle’”’—and small domestic articles—* itj 
potts, iij pannes, iiij Candylstycks,” “‘ pott hoks, pott hangles,” a 
“ chaffyng dysh,” a “‘ freyng panne ” and a “ gryde yron.” 
According to the 1623 Visitation of Shropshire pedigree William 
Littleton alias Lodge left three daughters and four sons of whom 
the first and third were named Edward. The Edward who is 
described as the third son and as having married Margaret Staunton 
is undoubtedly a mistake for Edmund, since a son Edmund is men- 
tioned in William Littleton alias Lodge’s will, and on September 10, 
1573, administration of the goods of Edmund Lodge,! late of the 
parish of Cound,? deceased, was granted to Margaret Lodge, his 
widow. The other Edward undoubtedly bore this name. He 
was his father’s heir and, according to the evidence of the Mainwaring 


1581 are preserved in Morris’ MS., Extracts from Shropshire Parish Registers. 
Morris’ extracts were printed with the existing register (which begins in 1722/3) 
by the Parish Register Society, London, 1900. ‘They show that an Edmund 
Lodge (probably the nephew Edmund mentioned in this William Lodge’s will) 
was curate of Cressage in 1605, and that two families at least of Lodges were living 
at Cressage in the first quarter of the seventeenth century. It is possible that the 
living of Cressage was handed down from one generation of Lodges to another. 
Wilham Lodge (d. 1598) speaks of “ Sir Edward Lodge” his brother, and Anthony, 
one of the sons of William Littleton alias Lodge (d. 1535), was a curate of some 
local parish, if not of Cressage. 

“ a Book, Lichfield Wills and Administrations (Birmingham Probate Registry), 


* Until 1841 Cressage was a chapelry of the neighbouring parish of Cound. 
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v. Cholmondeley case, was born c. 1502. According to the 1623 
pedigree he married Margery, daughter of Robert Mainwaring of 
“ Quer” (Woore). It is probably his burial that is recorded in the 
parish register of Mucklestone on March 3, 1575/6.! He left two 
bastard sons,? Jaspar Lodge 3 alias Ree, son of Margery Ree whom he 
later married, and Alban Lodge alias Bromley. It appears from the 
evidence given when William Littleton alias Lodge’s will was proved 
that Anthony, a third son mentioned in the 1623 pedigree, was a 
curate,* and besides Sir Thomas there was a fifth son William, since 
in 1626 arms were granted to Thomas Ivat of London who was 
described in the Patent 5 as 


the son of William Ivat, who married Margaret daughter of William 
Littleton alias Lodge, sometime of Cresselt, co. Salop, and niece to Sir 
Thomas Littleton alias Lodge, Knight,® Lord Mayor of London in 1562. 


1 Mucklestone Parish Register (ed. P. W. L. Adams, Staffs. Parish Register 
Society), privately printed, Pt. 1, p. 22. Contrary to the custom in this register, 
it is not stated whether the entry refers to a baptism or a burial, but since entries 
of baptism are always accompanied by the names of the child’s parents, the entry 
must refer to the burial of an Edward Lodge. In any case, Edward Lodge died 
between July 1575 and July 1582 (v. following footnote). Woore lies about two 
miles east of Mucklestone, on the borders of Staffordshire and Shropshire. It 
may be noted that this parish register records the burial of a Richard Lodge, 
December 26, 1575. It is very probable that this was the kinsman of Sir Thomas 
Lodge who in 1570 attempted to expel a certain John Yardley from lands in 
Staffordshire claimed by Sir Thomas (v. Sisson, pp. 26-31). The Richard Lodge 
mentioned in connection with this dispute certainly cannot be Richard Lodge 
the London draper, as suggested by Professor Sisson, since Richard Lodge the 
draper’s will was proved in 1559 (P.C.C., 50 Chaynay). 

2 P.R.O., Close Rolls, C54/1140—an indenture dated July 27, 1582, between 
Sir Thomas Lodge and “ Albane ” Lodge relating to the purchase by Sir Thomas 
of Alban Lodge’s reversion of the manor of Woore and other lands in Cheshire 
and Shropshire. The indenture states that Edward’s Lodge’s will was made 
July 6, 1575, and that he and Jaspar were dead by July 1582. Mention is made 
of these two bastard children. It does not appear from the indenture that Edward 
Lodge had any legitimate children, but an Edward Lodge of Woore, possibly a 
legitimate son, died in 1592, since in that year administration of his goods was 
granted to Jaspar’s daughter Elizabeth and her husband, John Kenrick, “ nepti” 
of the d (Act Book, Lichfield Wills and Administrations, fo. 22”, Birmingham 
Probate Registry). 

* In the 1623 pedigree Jaspar is described as the legitimate son of Edward 
Lodge and Margery Mainwaring. 

* The will was proved by ‘‘ Antony Logge curate representing (in persona) 
Edward Logge his brother.” 

5 College of Arms. It has already been suggested that Margaret Ivat was the 
“ cosen Jooet his wieff now livinge” mentioned in Sir Thomas Lodge’s will 
(v. Miscellanea G: ica et Heraldica, Ser. 5, vol. 7, p. 148) ; the writer of this 
notice suggests that William Littleton alias Lodge, described as Sir Thomas 
Lodge’s brother, is a mistake for one of the Edwards of the 1623 pedigree. 

* I have come across no evidence that Sir Thomas Lodge used the Littleton 
name. Even William Littleton alias Lodge of Cressage described himself simply 
as “ Logge ” in his will. 
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Possibly there was yet another son, for on November 10, 1551, at 
St. Michael’s, Cornhill, a Mary Lodge, widow, was married to 
Stephen Milnay. ‘This Mary Lodge, who was almost certainly 
related to Sir Thomas,! may have been the widow of either Anthony, 
William, or a sixth son. 
Concerning the three daughters mentioned in the 1623 pedigree, 
I can add little to what the pedigree itself tells us. Through his 
sister Jocosa’s marriage with ‘Thomas Hancock (possibly the Thomas 
Hancock who in 1524 was apprenticed to Edward Noble, a member 
of the Grocers’ Company *) Sir Thomas was related to another 
prominent grocer, Henry Flammanck.? Thomas Pigott, who 
married Sir Thomas’ sister Elizabeth, also left his native county to 
become a grocer in London.* The third daughter, Anne, married 
first Richard Clark, a London draper,® and secondly Hugo Edwards. 
It is tempting to assume that the Captain Clark with whom Thomas 
Lodge made his voyage to the Canaries and Azores was his cousin 
by Anne’s first marriage.® 
Three depositions brought to light by Professor Sisson place the 
date of Sir Thomas Lodge’s birth somewhere between 1507 and 
1512.7. The foundations of his career were laid when on March 4, 
1528, he was apprenticed to William Pratt, a member of the Grocers’ 
Company. By 1544, when references to him begin to appear with 
some frequency, he seems to have been in a fairly prosperous 
position. He was living in the parish of St. Michael’s, Cornhill, 
possibly in the house which had formerly belonged to Jane Gray, 
Viscountess Lisle, since Stow records that in 1543 he secured a 
? Stephen Milnay’s will, made in 1563 (P.C.C., 35 Chayre), contains bequests 
to Sir Thomas and Lady Lodge, “Mr. Edward Lodge and Edmond his brother.” 
It throws no light on Mary Lodge’s first marriage. 
® Quires of Wardens’ Accounts 1521-33, fo.121*. For this and all other informa- 
tion from the records of the Grocers’ Company I am indebted to the kindness of 
L. Hickman Barnes, Esq., who very kindly allowed me to inspect the Wardens’ 
Accounts and the Minutes of the Court of Assistance. 
. an serving his apprenticeship to Sir Thomas Lodge, Henry Flammanck 
became a member of the Grocers’ Company in asa (Quires of Wardens’ Accounts 
1534-55, fo. 299"). His will, made in 1559 (P. ., 5 Loftes), shows that he had 
married’ Al; Alice Hancock. That Alice Tadatyy wd the Thomas Hancock who 
married Sir Thomas’ sister were related is shown by Sir Thomas’ reference to his 
“Cossen Thomas flammancke ”’ in his will. 
* Thomas Pigott was apprenticed to Philip Yorke in 1530 (Quires of Wardens’ 
Accounts 1521-33, fo. 356” ), and was Master of the Company i in 1565. 
* Edmund Lodge and “ Richard Clarke, draper,’ Moe in an indenture of 
1552 to which Sir Thomas was a party (P.R.O., Close Rolls, C54/482). 
* v. p. 428, post. 
\ Sisson, Pp. 7. 
+» P. 10. 
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sixty years lease of her “ great Messuage . . . for the Rent of eight 
Pound, thirteen Shillings, four Pence the Year.” ! By this date he 
had married Magdalen Vaughan, sister of Stephen Vaughan, the 
King’s agent in the Netherlands,” and the burial of “ Mrs Mawdlyn 
Lodge ” recorded in the parish register of St. Michael’s, Cornhill, 
July 26, 1548, is undoubtedly that of Sir Thomas’ wife.3 Her 
monument was probably that described as follows in Strype’s Stow : 


Here lyeth the Body of Maudlin Lodge who 
dyed A.D. 15— 





Loundres 
Et Mauld sa feme, qui sont icy 
Dieu de lour almes eit Mercy, Amen# 


Since Sir Thomas Lodge was buried in St. Mary Aldermary with 
his third wife Anne,5 Magdalen Lodge must have been a widow 
when Sir Thomas married her. 

After the death of his first wife Sir Thomas Lodge soon remarried. 
According to the 1623 pedigree he married first Anne Luddington, 
and secondly “‘ Margaretta fil... Parker de Wrotisley.” 
Margaret Parker, however, was his second wife and Anne his third. 
This is proved conclusively by an agreement recorded in 1550 
between Sir John Port and “ Thomas Lodge, and Margaret, his 
wife,” ® and still further by an indenture made September 16, 1549, 
between Thomas Lodge and Margaret Parker concerning their 
intended marriage.? This indenture places the date of the marriage 
between September 16, 1549, and December 20, 1549, when Sarah 
Lodge, their first child, was christened, and throws some light on 
what must have been to Sir Thomas a somewhat galling alliance. 
The indenture, made between Thomas Lodge, citizen and grocer 
1 Stow, Survey, ed. Strype, London, 1720, Bk. 2, pp. 144-45. 

? This marriage remained unnoticed by Sir Thomas Lodge’s biographers 
until Professor Sisson pointed it out (p. 11). Frequent references in Stephen 
Vaughan’s letters of 1544-1545 to his sister Lodge and brother-in-law Thomas 


Lodge leave no doubt that his sister was Lodge’s wife (v. Letters and Papers, 
Foragn and Domestic, Henry VIII., vol. 19, Pt. 2, pp. 451, 455, 459, 466; and vol. 20, 


Pt. PP: 19, 107). 

s t the “ Mrs. Mawdlyn Lodge ” of the parish register was Sir Thomas’ 
wife is proved conclusively by the Churchwardens’ Accounts of St. Michael’s 
(v. Sisson, p. 13). 

* Stow, ut supra, Bk. 2, p. 145. This monument must almost certainly have 
been that of Sir Thomas’ wife, since the register of St. Michael’s records the burial 
of no other Magdalen Lodge. I have been unable to find anything about her 
earlier history. ‘The will of Stephen Vaughan, proved in 1550 (P.C.C., 5 Coode), 
throws no light on the subject. 

5 Stow, ut supra, Bk. 3, p. 19. 
* Collections for a History of Staffordshire, O.S., vol. 12 (1891), p. 203- 
7 P.R.O., Close Rolls, C54/463. 
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of London, and Margaret Parker, ‘‘ Syngelwoman and mayde of the 
saide Citie,” 
witnesses that the said Margaret Parker “‘ of long tyme past ” has well 
and truly served the said Thomas Lodge in his house “ in the state of a 
mayden sarvant ” and that the honesty, truth, fidelity, diligence and other 
qualities, “‘ wherwith almightie god hathe endued the saide Margaret 
Parker,” have by long trial and experience moved the said Thomas to 
take her as his wife—‘‘ Wherunto the saide Margaret Parker most humble 
and thanckefully accordeth.” But the said Thomas being possessed of 
manors, lands, tenements and good riches and the said Margaret 
considering herself to be a woman of no lands nor substance, and confessing 
her lowliness and bounden duty to the said Thomas, “ she being in her 
pure symplenes of maydenhed at lybertye francke and free from the 
boundes of espousage or mariage,” agreed that if the said Thomas should 
die before her she would not claim any jointure other than what he should 
please to leave her. For which promise Thomas bound himself to make 
over to her by will or deed a life interest in sufficient land as should amount 
to the clear yearly value of {10 and money, jewels, plate and other goods 
to the value of £300.1 


Thus the grateful Margaret, ‘‘ rendring her most hartie and humble 
thanckes to almyghty god hauyng prouyded of his godlye wysdom 
and bounty so honest aduauncement for hur humble condicion,” 
from a maid in Sir Thomas’ house in Cornhill became its mistress, 
but she did not live long to enjoy her change of fortune, for it is 
undoubtedly her burial that is recorded in the register of St. Michael’s 
on April 26, 1552.2 Of the two children by this marriage Sara, 
christened December 20, 1549,° married Edward White the stationer, 
December 16, 1576,4 and died in 1615,5 and Susan, christened 
= II, 1551,> married Thomas Leicester of Worleston and 
oole.® 


' A much condensed version of the original. 
* Register of St. Michael’s, Cornhill (Harleian Society), London, 1882. The 
Churchwardens’ Accounts record that in 1552 6s. 8d. was paid by “‘ Mr. Lodge for 
ng the grounde for hys wyfes grave ” (v. The Accounts of the Churchwardens 
oy Michael, Cornhill (ed. W. H. Overall), London, [1871], p. 103, and Sisson, 
p. 13). 
: Register of St. Michael’s, Cornhill, ut supra. 
ne — of St. Mary Aldermary (Harleian Society), London, 1880. Paradise, 
-2; Sisson, p. 13. 
* Her will (P.C.C., 114 Rudd) was made November 17, 1615, and proved the 
same year. 
‘ Original Visitation of co. Chester, 1580, mentions this marriage ; v. also 
Ormerod, History of Chester, London, 1882, vol. 3, p. 358. There were two 
children by this marriage, Margaret and Richard ; the latter is undoubtedly the 
de Lesseter ” towards whose “ findinge at schole and learninge " Lady 
Lodge left a legacy of £10. 
27 
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After the death of Margaret ! Sir Thomas again soon remarried, 
since on September 29, 1553, William, the eldest child of his third 
marriage, was christened at St. Michael’s. His third marriage was 
undoubtedly more successful, financially and socially, than his second, 
for Anne Lane 2 was not only the widow of a fairly prosperous grocer, 
but also the stepdaughter of the wealthy Sir William Laxton, a 
former Master of the Grocers’ Company, who had held the office of 
Lord Mayor of London in 1544. Her mother was Lady Laxton, 
formerly Joan Luddington, who married Sir William Laxton after 
the death of her first husband, Henry Luddington (also a grocer), 
in 1531.3 Anne Lane was one of three surviving children by her 
mother’s first marriage and, since Sir William had no children of his 
own, might reasonably expect to inherit some portion of his estate, 
A second son, Thomas, was christened at St. Michael’s on May 23, 
1556, but died the same year. 

After this date Sir Thomas’ connection with the parish of 
St. Michael’s, Cornhill, ceased, and the next record in the history 
of the Lodge family which has so far come to light is the christening 
of Harry or Henry Lodge at St. Peter’s, Cornhill, on April 14, 
1566. Some time between the death of the first Thomas in 1556 
and the birth of Henry in 1566, Thomas Lodge the writer was born. 
From evidence collected by Professor Sisson the date of his birth 
can be fixed with some certainty as between May 1557 and April 
1558.4 It seems hardly likely, however, that he was born at the 
Lodge’s later home at West Ham as Professor Paradise suggested,® 


1 Sir Thomas seems to have taken thought for the future of her two daughters 
while they were still at a very tender age, for in a series of indentures and bonds of 
1554-1558 between Thomas Lodge and Richard Hussey of ‘‘ Abryght Hussey, 
co. Salop, Esq.”’ Hussey sold to Lodge 

the custody and marriage of Edward Hussey, son and heir apparent of Richard 
Hussey aforesaid, committing to him the governance and tuition of Edward 
until his age of twenty-one . . . agreeing that Edward shall take to wife Sara 
Lodge . . . the said Edward and Sara consenting and if Sara die then Edward 
to marry Susan Lodge . . . and if Edward die then Richard’s next son if any 
such be to marry as above. 

Hussey and Lodge entered into bonds of 1,000 marks to keep this indenture, 
but in June 1558 all agreements concerning the marriage were cancelled (P.R.O., 
Close Rolls, C54/508, C54/509 and Cs54/523). 

* That Sir Thomas’ third wife was the widow of William Lane was pointed 
- by Professor Sisson (pp. 60, 68). I am indebted to Professor Sisson fer this 
act. 

* Henry Luddington’s will (P.C.C., 11 Thower) shows that his wife was left 
a widow with seven children. The nature of his bequests shows that he was in 
a far from prosperous position. 
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or at Hyde House, Plaistow, as Professor Sisson believes,! since 
there is no evidence that either of these houses came into the 

ion of the Lodge family before the death of Lady Laxton in 
1576. There seems to be no evidence even that Lady Laxton owned 
either of them as early as 1558, and what records there are of the 
Lodge family during these years point fairly conclusively to the 
city as Thomas’ birthplace. In indentures dated June 10, 1557,? 
March 25, 1562,3 and May 5, 1562,3 Sir Thomas is described as 
living in the parish of St. Peter le Poor, and the early register of 
this parish ¢ adds a few more facts to our previous knowledge of the 
Lodge family. It records the christening of Nicholas Lodge on 
April 27, 1561, the christening of “ Wyllyhelmus Lodge, Filius 
domini Thomz Lodge militis, et illius Anni Maioris ” on April 18, 
1563, and the burial of “ Robert Lodge the sonne of Mr. Thomas 
Lodge Alderman ” on May 18, 1561. Unfortunately, the register 
does not begin until 1561, when the christening of Nicholas opens the 
roll of baptisms. It therefore sheds no light on the birth of Thomas, 
but it would seem far more likely that he was born in this city parish 
where the home of Sir Thomas is known to have been than in either 
West ham or Plaistow. 

The entry of the birth of Wyllyhelmus is interesting. It is 
the christening of this child that was recorded by Machyn on 
April 18, 1563,° and the choice of Christian name ® (since there was 
already a William alive in the family) was doubtless determined by 
the fact that William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, was one of the 
child’s godfathers.® 

Thomas Lodge was born when Sir Thomas’ star was still in 
its ascendant, and for about four years it shone with apparently 

? Sisson, p. 17. 

* P.R.O., Close Rolls, C54/537. 

* Ibid., C54/610. 

* The registers of St. Peter le Poor are now in the charge of the Rev. Prebendary 
]. H. Ellison, M.A., M.V.O., Rector of St. Michael’s, Cornhill, to whose kindness 
lam indebted for permission to examine them. 

* Diary (Camden Society), London, 1848, p. 305. 

* It seems very likely that Wyllyhelmus is the Benedict of later records. From 
the order in which the Lodge sons are mentioned in the family wills and other 
documents it appears that Benedict was younger than Nicholas and older than 
Henry, i.e. that he was born between 1561 and 1566. I have found no record of 
the birth of Benedict and no record of the burial of Wyllyhelmus. Probably 
after the compliment had been paid to the Earl of Pembroke of naming his godson 
iter him it proved inconvenient to have two Williams in the family. Benedict 
lies outside the circle of Lodge names, and as Wyllyhelmus was christened in April 


he may have been born on St. Benedict’s Day (March 21), and his baptismal name 
may have been discarded in favour of that of the saint on whose day he was born. 
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undiminished light on the busy life of the alderman whose civic 
ambitions were probably realised when, on March 8, 1562/3, as 
Lord Mayor of London, he was knighted at Westminster.!_ He had 
then held responsible positions in his guild and in the city, and his 
activities had not merely been confined to business and civic duties, 
but had included services to the state as well.2 By overseas trading 
ventures (by no means restricted to his business as a grocer) he had 
amassed sufficient wealth to enable him to enjoy the luxury of holding 
the expensive office of Lord Mayor. In this very year, however, 
Sir Thomas’ star suffered an eclipse, and at the end of his term of 
office he was bankrupt. Professor Sisson has shown that by the 
autumn of 1563 he was imprisoned in the Fleet for debt. Some 
light is thrown on his financial crisis by a petition which he addressed 
to Elizabeth on April 20, 1564,4 asking for a commission to be 
appointed to examine his affairs and arrange terms with his creditors. 
He reminds Elizabeth of his long-standing reputation for integrity 
and confesses that heavy losses have left him unable to pay the large 
sums of money he owes : 


In most humble wise sheweth vnto your highnes your humble Suppliant 
Sir Thomas Lodge knighte who for the space of these fyve and twentie 
yeares and more hathe kepte howse and dwelte within the Cittie of 
London .. . in the state of a marchaunt in good regarde of honestie 
not only here but likewise in all forren Realmes where any the marchauntes 
of England do trade or haue traded vntill nowe that of late through greate 
and extreme losses aswell by sea as lande by evell debters and otherwise 
is fallen into decaye standing indebted to diuerse men in greate sommes 
of money whereof he hathe not to paie. 


He describes the efforts he has made to come to terms with his 
creditors 


by three sundry offers made vnto them That is to say he hathe offred to 
paie euery man his whole somme vpon his owne bond at thende of syxe 
yeares or to put them in suerties to paie them at thende of eighte yeares 
or a to delyuer vnto them all that he hathe in the worlde in goodes 
landes and debtes ; 


but his creditors had refused the offer, and friends who before would 


? W. A. Shaw, The Knights of England, London, 1906, vol. 2, p. 71. : 

* In August 1561 Sir ‘Thomas Lodge apparently had in imprisonment at his 
home Mistress Seintlow, waiting-woman to Catherine Seymour, Countess of 
Hertford, then emer in the Tower (v. Salisbury MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.), 
Pt. 1, B 261, and Burghley Papers (ed. Haynes), London, 1740, pp. 369~79)- 


isson, Pp. 19-22. 
* P.R.O., Patent Rolls, C66/1003. 
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have entered into bonds for him had withdrawn their aid ; his credit 
was therefore ruined and his chance of recovery lost, so that 


your said Supplyant of necessytie shalbe compelled to leave of occupying 
to the utter vndoyng foreuer of your said Supplyant his Wief and Children. 


The Close Rolls for 1563 point clearly to financial embarrassment, for 
instead of the steady succession of indentures of previous years, 
recording the purchase of lands and property,! there appear a 
number of recognisances for obligations which Sir Thomas was 
apparently unable to meet.? His difficulties must have been still 
further increased by the number of lawsuits in which he was involved 
between 1558 and 1563.3 His case seems to have been a matter of 
grave concern to the Queen and the Privy Council, but although 
efforts were made to enable him to straighten out his affairs,* Sir 
Thomas never recovered from the financial disaster of 1563-1564, 
for between July 1567 and June 1570 he was again imprisoned for 
debt, and it was only with considerable difficulty that the city alder- 
men and grocers raised the necessary money to secure his release.5 
A hint of the large sums which his failure involved is given in a 
statement of the Earl of Huntingdon to Lord Burghley, in which he 
mentions among the financial burdens he has had to bear a debt to 
the Queen for Sir Thomas Lodge of £4,000.® 


1 Sir Thomas invested in property on a considerable scale, and the Close Rolls 
for 1547-1562 record about {3,000 spent on lands and manors in different parts 
of the country. ‘The Final Concords and various lawsuits in which Sir Thomas 
was involved show that the property whose purchase is recorded in the Close 
Rolls represents only a fraction of what he held. In addition to this £3,000 he 
paid £1,823 3s. in May 1553 [C54/487], for certain manors in Somerset (probably 
this last sum of money represented a part of Anne Lane’s £2,400 legacy from her 
first husband). Sir Thomas also appears as mortgagee of various parcels of property. 
In November 1555, for example, he lent £600 to the Earl of Arundel, receiving 
certain manors in Surrey as security [C54/519]. 

* On March 17, 1562/3, Sir Thomas Lodge and Henry Vyner were bound in 
{£500 to keep certain agreements with the children of Sir Thomas Cornwallis 
[Cs54/638], and on March 21, 1562/3, Sir Thomas Lodge and Nicholas Luddington 
were bound in the same sum for like conditions to the same ies [C54/638]. It 
is probably significant of Sir Thomas’ impaired credit that his own bond appears 
to have been insufficient. The former indenture was cancelled in May 1573, 
and the latter in July 1570. 

* Two of these (Lodge v. Hodgkinson and Whytbroke v. Lodge) have been 
described by Professor Sisson (pp. 64-67), and there were three more cases in 
Chancery between 1558 and 1563: Chapman and Wyott v. Lodge (C3/31/108}, 
concerning a debt by top Fourde v. Lodge [(C3/63/1], arising out of Lodge’s 
neglect to pay manorial dues on a Staffordshire estate; and Fuljambe v. Lodge 
(C3/63/70], concerning a debt of £40. 

, sisson, pp. 32-33. 


“» PP 33-34. 
* Salisbury Ms¥ (Hist. MSS. Comm.), Pt. 3, pp. 274-75. 
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The financial situation of the Lodge family must have been eased 
somewhat on the death of Lady Laxton in 1576. Under Sir William 
Laxton’s will,! Lady Laxton had held a life interest in certain parcels 
of property which now came (by Sir William’s bequest) to Sir 
Thomas and Lady Lodge ; she had also held a life interest in much 
of Sir William’s other property and died a wealthy woman. In 
addition to the lands held in trust for them under her husband's 
will, Lady Laxton left the Lodges certain lands in Essex held in her 
own right and appointed Lady Lodge her sole residuary legatee and 
executrix.2 A part at least of their inheritance was devoted to the 
purchase of property for settlement on their children. On December 
7, 1576, for £150, they bought the manor of Barkers and two other 
messuages in Stoke Nayland (Suffolk).2 On December 31 the 
same year they paid {£2,000 for a moiety of the manor of Rolleston, 
and in March and April the following year they spent £430 on 
property in the parishes of St. Peter’s, Cornhill,® and St. Giles’, 
Cripplegate.6 

After the death of Lady Laxton, Sir Thomas and Lady Lodge 
moved from the city to one of the houses in West Ham which they 
had inherited. Lady Lodge died in 1579 and Sir Thomas survived 
her by about three years. During the last few years of his life 
Sir Thomas seems to have resumed many of the activities of his early 
life from which his insolvency had debarred him, for we see him 
prosecuting a suit in Chancery against a certain George Smith for a 
£200 debt of twenty-five years’ standing,’ speculating in Alban 
Lodge’s reversion of the manor of Woore,® and, with an optimism 
which years of adversity had not shaken, paying a sum of money to 


_* P.C.C., 12 Ketchyn. Mr. Paradise (pp. 188-93) gives an abstract of this 


will. 

* P.C.C., 23 Carew. Abstract, Paradise, pp. 193-98. 

? P.R.O., Close Rolls, C54/1007, 

* P.R.O., Close Rolls, C54/1003. From this indenture it appears that the 
manor of Rolleston (Notts.) was in the possession of Sir Thomas Neville until 
February 1568/9, when it was sold to Richard Thornehill (whose moiety Sir Thomas 
bought) and Richard Pipe. The manor could not therefore have come to the 
Lodges through the Laxtons as Professor Sisson states (p. 77). Since no bequest 
of this property was made in either Lady Lodge’s or Sir Thomas’ will it passed 
to William as their heir. 

§ Ibid., C54/1017. 

_ _* Tbid., Cag/z008. It appears from this indenture that Sir Thomas had been 
living in one of the houses in More Lane, which he now bought, since August 31, 
1571. 

7 P.R.O., Chancery Proceedings, C43/9/17. Lodge v. Smith (1578). 

* v. p. 414, supra. 
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William in return for an annuity of {100.1 Sir Thomas’ life closes 
on this confident note, for just less than twelve months after the 
recording of this agreement with William he died. 

The life and character of Sir Thomas Lodge shed some illumi- 
nating light on the life and character of the son who bore his name. 
Professor Sisson has shown how the son inherited from the self- 
willed and self-confident Lord Mayor the arrogance and pride which 
are so marked a feature of his character, and the forces of environment 
as well as the forces of heredity left their mark on his life. ‘Thomas 
Lodge must have spent his impressionable years in a household 
oppressed by debt, litigation and imprisonment, and it is interesting 
to note how the history of the father repeated itself in the life of the 
son, which tells, though on a less heroic scale, the same story of self- 
will and determination, insolvency and imprisonment, litigation 
and invincible self-confidence. 

The earliest fact we know of Thomas Lodge’s life comes from 
hisown pen. In the Dedication to A Fig for Momus he states that 
in his infancy he was incorporated into the household of the Earl 
of Derby. On this statement it seems possible to place two inter- 
pretations. Either Sir Thomas followed the still lingering medizval 
practice of beginning his child’s education by placing him in the 
household of some noble family, or, possibly, Thomas’ incorporation 
was towards a spiritual rather than an educational end, and Sir 
Thomas secured an earl as godfather for this child, as he later 
did for the young Wyllyhelmus. On the whole, the former inter- 
pretation is the more probable, especially in view of William 
Jenison’s request for Lodge’s advice (March 9, 1605/6) as to how he 
could “‘ gett [Robin] placed w™ S™ Willm Standley.” 2 I have come 
across no record of any transaction between Sir Thomas Lodge and 
the Earl of Derby, and no Household Accounts of the Stanleys other 
than those edited for the Chetham Society appear to exist. On 
March 23, 1571, his admission to the Merchant Taylors’ School is 
recorded, and some time about now, or even possibly a few years 


? P.R.O., Close Rolls, C54/1170—an indenture between Sir Thomas Lodge 
and William, dated March é 1582/3, in which William was bound in £2,000 to 
pay Sir Thomas £100 yearly. No further information is given, and I assume that 
the {100 was to be paid either in return for a sum of money paid to William or for 
property conveyed to him. 
* Cal. S.P. Dom. 1603-10, p. 298. Quoted Gosse, Memoir, pp. 41-43. 
® These accounts cover the years 1561 and 1587-1590. 
* Gosse, note appended to Memoir, Hunterian Club, p. 47. 
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before this date, as Professor Sisson has shown,! he received his 
initiation into the mysteries of legal evasion, when as a child he “ did 
quietlie accept” the rent of certain meadows in Staffordshire 
whose lease had been conveyed to him by his father. The remaining 
stages of his education are well known. He entered Trinity College, 
Oxford, as a scholar in 1573,” and after taking his degree on July 8, 
1577,° he entered Lincoln’s Inn on April 26, 1578.4 

On December 31, 1579, Lady Lodge died, and the terms of her 
will, made in September the same year, suggest that already Thomas’ 
way of life was causing his family some misgivings. Lady Lodge 
appears to have done all in her power to settle upon her second 
son some “ convenient porcion of lyvinge,” but, apart from the {100 
due to Thomas under the will of Lady Laxton, all bequests made to 
him, either in money or property, were conditional on his satis- 
factory behaviour,5 and it is clear that it was felt that he was not to 
be trusted with either lands or money.® 

In Sir Thomas’ will, made December 14, 1583,7 no reference 


1 P. 29. 

® sa. B. Wilson, History of the Merchant Tailors’ School, London, 1814, Pt. 2, 
p. 1189. 

* Foster, Alumni Oxonienses 1500-1714, Oxford, 1891. 

* Baildon, Records of the Honourable Society of Lincoln’s Inn (Admissions), 
London, 1896, vol. i, p. 87. 

§ P.C.C., 2 Arundell. An abstract of this will (erroneously stated to be in the 
P.R.O.) is given in Paradise, pp. 199-207. It should be noted, however, that 
the property devised to Thomas in the codicil is subject to ‘‘ such condicions 
and limitacions ” as are mentioned in the will with reference to the manor of 
Malmaynes (for which this property in the codicil was substituted) “‘ to be assured, 
or remaine if it shalbe thoughte good, by S‘ William Cordell.” No reference is 
made to this proviso by Mr. Paradise. 

* Lady Lodge’s will does not necessarily express her own opinions of her 
second son. Before the Married Women’s Property Act of 1882, the will of a 
married woman was only valid if made with the consent of her husband. The 
preamble to Lady Lodge’s will, stating it is made with Sir Thomas’ consent, does 
not therefore indicate, as Professor Sisson argues, that they were “‘ happily united” ; 
it was a legal necessity. Lady Lodge’s disposal of her pe gone must therefore 
have been dictated to a certain extent by her husband, and in spite of the fact 
that Sir Thomas’ consent in writing legalised her will, she seers to have considered 
it necessary to exact bonds and promises that her wishes should be carried out. 
Between the lines, one reads a distrust of both Sir Thomas and William. Probably 
this explains why the conveyance of the Nayland property to Thomas was to rest 
with the discretion of Sir William Cordell—presumably an impartial judge. ‘ 

? Sir Thomas’ will (P.C.C., 29 Brudenell), it may be noted, makes no immediate 
provision for Nicholas, while it provides for the younger Benedict and Henry. 
That Nicholas felt he had been badly treated is indicated by the fact that he 
apparently contested the validity of the will, and secured letters of administration 
of his father’s estate since a Sentence is recorded (P.C.C., 26 Brudenell), 
promulgated May 22, 1585, in a suit between Gamaliel Woodford, executor 
named in the will of Sir mas Lodge . . . and Nicholas Lodge adminis- 
trator . . . pronouncing for the sanity of the said deceased and for the validity 
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« at all is made to Thomas. Sir Thomas, it is true, had not much 


to leave, and his will is principally concerned with settling on his 
three younger children (Nicholas, Benedict and Henry) the property 
he had acquired during the last few years of his life, but the absence 
of even a small bequest of a personal nature indicates Sir Thomas’ 
displeasure with his second son. This is made amply clear by 
documents brought to light by Professor Sisson.1 Thomas’ 
“ disordred Corse of lyffe ’’ was no more to his father’s liking than 
it was to Sir William Cordell’s, and when the latter refused to 
authorise the conveyance of the Nayland property to Thomas his 
father refused to intercede on his behalf. 

Thomas’ course of life at this date was “‘ unstayed,” “‘ unprofit- 
able,” and also extravagant. In a document of 1615 he confessed 
that “‘ during his minority at divers and several times’ he had 
borrowed “‘ divers sums of money,” ? and there can be no doubt 
that the Alarum against Usurers embodied, as it claimed to do, his 
“tryed experiences.” Probably it is Thomas Lodge the writer 
who was a party to two recognisances of 1580 entered in the Close 
Rolls. In the first of these, dated May 2, 1580, a Thomas Lodge, 
gentleman, of Lincoln’s Inn, acknowledged a recognisance of {100 
to John Noke, citizen and draper of London, for a debt of £40 to be 
paid three months later. In the second, dated June 6, 1580, and 
made between Thomas Lodge of London, gentleman, and Thomas 
Castlyn, mercer, a recognisance of £80 was entered into for a debt 
of £40 to be paid by June 6, 1581.4 On December 5, 1594, Thomas 
Castlyn acknowledged he had been fully satisfied, and the latter 
recognisance was therefore cancelled. 

Unfortunately, at this period of Lodge’s life there was another 
Thomas Lodge of Lincoln’s Inn who also laid claim to the title 
“gentleman.” 5 It is almost certainly his will,® proved October 3, 


of the will . . . and revoking the letters of administration granted to the said 
Nicholas Lodge [original sentence in Latin]. 

Litigation over the wills of Sir Thomas and Lady Lodge did not cease here. 
About 1596 William Lodge was attempting to extract from Gamaliel Woodford 
money due from the estate of Lady Lodge (P.R.O., Chancery Proceedings, 
C3/244/101), and at intervals during his life Thomas attempted to secure what he 

ed was due to him under his mother’s will. 


. Paradise, p. 25. 
* P.R.O., Close Rolls, C54/1096. 
* Ibid 


* He described himself as ‘Thomas Lodge of Lincoln’s Inn, Middlesex, 
gentleman, in two indentures to which he was a party (P.R.O., Close Rolls, C54/771 
(1568), and C54/897 (1572/3). 

* I assume that Thomas Lodge the elder of Lincoln’s Inn (i.e. the Thomas 
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1583, which has long been accepted as an early will of the writer,! 
It is possible therefore that it was this other Thomas Lodge who was 
a party to these recognisances. Who this other Thomas Lodge of 
Lincoln’s Inn was I do not know.2 Some facts concerning his 
career have been brought forward by Professor Paradise. He 
entered Lincoln’s Inn in 1561, was called to the bar in 1570, became 
an utter barrister in 1574, and was an officer of the Court of Common 
Pleas from 1575-1577. From his will it appears that his wife’s 
name was Mary and they had a daughter Joan Lodge. His wife 
had a son Thomas Shelbery and the will also mentions the testator’s 
son-in-law (probably stepson*) John Shelbery. It appears 
therefore that Thomas Lodge of St. Sepulchre’s was Mary Lodge’s 
second husband and that she had previously been married to a 
Shelbery, by whom she had a son Thomas and possibly another son 
John. It is highly probable that Mary Lodge’s first husband was 
the Thomas Shelbery who became a member of the Grocers’ Com- 
pany in 1555, after serving his apprenticeship to Sir William Laxton. 
Sir William Laxton bequeathed him a black gown and {50,® and 
John Machell (Sir William’s son-in-law) bequeathed to “‘ Thomas 
Shelbery and his wif to eche of them a blacke gowne.” 7 When 
Lady Laxton made her will in 1576 Thomas Shelbery was dead 
and Mary had remarried; {£10 was bequeathed to John Shelbery 
(Lady Laxton’s godson),8§ £20 to Mary Lodge, wife of Thomas 
Lodge, and {10 to Joan Lodge (Lady Laxton’s goddaughter).’ 





Lodge who was not the writer) was the Thomas Lodge of St. Sepulchre’s who 
made the 1583 will, since the will contains a bequest of the testator’s law books. 
The identification of these two Thomas Lodges as the same is strengthened by the 
fact that Thomas Lodge the barrister makes his last appearance in the records of 
— Inn in 1579 (v. Black Books of Lincoln’s Inn, ed. Baildon, London, 
1 " 
* Professor Paradise (p. 34) was the first to point out how impossible it was 
that the Thomas Lodge of the will proved in 1583 could be the writer. He prints 
an abstract of this will, pp. 213-14. 

2 If he was any relation at all of the writer, he must necessarily (since Lodge 
nad pase 2 family name for only two generations) have been a cousin. 

p- 16-17. ; 

* In August 1579 a license was granted to John Shelbery of St. Sepulchre’s 
to marry Mary Poste (Marriage Licenses granted by the Bishop of London, Harleian 
Society, London, 1887). It is very probable that this is the John Shelbery men- 
tioned in the 1583 will, and if so he cannot have been Thomas Lodge’s son-in-law 
by marriage, and son-in-law here must indicate stepson. 

5 Quires of Wardens Accounts 1534-55, fo. 462”. 

® v, Paradise, p. 190. 
7 P.C.C., 65 Noodes. 
® Paradise, p. 194. 
® Ibid., p. 197. 
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Lady Laxton’s will, it may be noted, contains no bequest to Thomas 
Lodge himself, nor is this Thomas Lodge mentioned in the wills of 
Lady Lodge and Sir Thomas. In view of this, the bequests to 
Mary Lodge and her children in Lady Laxton’s will may reflect 
nothing more than former friendly business relations between Sir 
William Laxton and Thomas Shelbery, and need not necessarily 
point to any kinship between this Thomas Lodge and the family 
of the Lord Mayor. 

It is possible therefore that it was this other Thomas Lodge who 
died in 1583 who was a party to these two recognisances, but the 
balance of probability is heavily in favour of the writer. In the 
statement of 1615 referred to above |! he mentions an occasion when 
he borrowed £30 from a certain John Woolfall and entered into a 
bond for {60—a transaction on a par with the two of 1580. More- 
over, {40 seems to have been a sum of money which conjured up 
bitter associations in the mind of the writer, who on two occasions 
mentions, as examples of the iniquitous dealings of usurers, bonds 
of {40 being exacted for loans consisting chiefly of commodity.? 
Possibly in these transactions with Noke and Castlyn the young 
Thomas was compelled to take lute strings and other worthless 
articles as part of the £40 of good and lawful money he contracted 
to repay. 

It is possibly the writer who was the ‘“ Thomas Lodge, 
gentleman,” whose attendance on the Privy Council “ to answere 
certen maters to be by them objected against him ” was recorded 
on June 27, 1581, but no documents appear to exist to explain the 
nature of his offences. In September the same year a Thomas 
Lodge was a prisoner in the King’s Bench.* Possibly Lodge had 
already shown recusant tendencies, or possibly his Reply to Gosson 
which, “y° godly & reuerent . .. misliking,” was published 
without the necessary licence had involved him in trouble with the 
authorities, or he may have been imprisoned for debt. Whatever 
the nature of the troubles in which he appears to have been involved, 
his behaviour as a student of Lincoln’s Inn was not such as com- 
mended itself either to his family or to the respectable circle of 

1 

4 , - against Usurers, Hunterian Club, p. 6, and A Looking Glasse, 


Hunterian Club, p. 12. 
* Acts of the Privy Council 1581-82, p. 110. Quoted Paradise, p, 18, and Sisson, 


P. 104. 
* Strype, Annals of the Reformation, Oxford, 1824, Bk. 3, Pt.1,p.205. Quoted 
Paradise, p. 19, and Sisson, p. 104. 
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lawyers and merchants in which they moved, and the money he 
inherited from Lady Laxton and his mother was quickly frittered 
away in payment of his debts.! 

It was probably between the publication of An Alarum against 
Usurers in 1584 and of Scillaes Metamorphosis in 1589 that Lodge 
made the voyage with Captain Clark to the Canaries and Azores 
of which he speaks in the Dedication to Rosalynde. Various attempts 
have been made to determine the date of this voyage. The most 
plausible is that suggested by Professor Paradise,2 who believes 
that the expedition with which Lodge sailed was Sir Richard 
Grenville’s voyage of 1585 to Virginia. He bases his conclusion 
on the fact that a Captain John Clark * is mentioned as having 
accompanied Grenville, and that among the names of “ those as 
well Gentlemen as others that remained one whole yeere in Virginia ” 
there occurs the name of Lodge’s cousin, Thomas Luddington. 
The evidence that Lodge sailed with Sir Richard Grenville, however, 
is far from conclusive. Lodge tells us that he visited “‘ the Islands 
of Terceras & the Canaries,” and we have to assume therefore that 
he left Grenville when the Canaries were reached and returned to 
England on another ship via the Azores. All Hakluyt tells us of 
Grenville’s voyage is that after leaving Plymouth on April g : 


The 14 day of Aprill wee fell with Lancerota and Forteventura, Isles 
of the Canaries, and from thence we continued our course for Dominica, 
one of the Antiles of the West India, wherewith we fell the 7. day of 
May, and the 10. day following wee came to an anker at Cotesa... 
where we landed.4 


Nothing is said of a stay having been made at the Canaries, and the 
Azores were certainly well out of Grenville’s route. A more serious 
objection to a hasty acceptance of this date is that it is based 
exclusively on the evidence afforded by Hakluyt. Hakluyt records 
only “ the principall navigations ” and he omits, “ as things distinct 


1 vy. Sisson, p. 94. 
2 Pp. 36-37. 
* I have come across one slight piece of evidence that tends to confirm the 
oats that it was with a Captain John Clark that Lodge sailed (Lodge himself 
ers merely to “ Capt. Clarke”). In the will of Edward White, 1612 (P.C.C., 
114 Fenner), a legacy is left to his cousin John Clarke’s wife. Presumably this 
was the son of Sir Thomas’ sister Anne (v. p. 415, supra), and therefore Thomas 
Lodge’s cousin. I know nothing further of this John Clark. He may have been 
a sailor, and if so it was probably with him that Lodge made his voyage ; but even 
if the Captain John Clark of Grenville’s voyage to Virginia was Lodge’s cousin, he 
must have made other sea voyages than that recorded by Hakluyt. 
* Hakluyt, Principal Navigations, Glasgow, 1905-1907, vol. 8, pp. 310-11. 
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and without the compasse of my prescribed limites,” records of 
voyages “‘ neither of remote length and spaciousnesse, neither of 
search and discoverie of strange coasts, the chiefe subject of this 
my labour.” A voyage to the Canaries and Azores would therefore 
fall outside the scope of his compilation. 

According to Professor Paradise, Lodge appeared as a deponent 
on behalf of a friend Leonard Shaxton ! in a Star Chamber case of 
1585, and described himself as of West Bilney, Norfolk.? It is very 
unlikely indeed that this Thomas Lodge was the writer. Thomas 
Lodge of West Bilney appears as a defendant in two Star Chamber 
cases of about this date. He describes himself as a yeoman and his 
signature * bears no resemblance to that of the writer. ‘The Lord 
Mayor’s son filled many roles in his life but there is no evidence 
that he ever turned his hand to farming, and it is clearly impossible 
to identify him with all the Thomas Lodges who appear in 
contemporary records.5 

In the Dedication to A Margarite of America Lodge appears for 
the second time in the role of Gentleman Adventurer. On August 
26, 1591, Sir Thomas Cavendish embarked on “ that dismall and 
fatall voyage . . . in which he consumated his earthly peregrina- 
tion,” and Lodge was among the unfortunate adventurers who 
accompanied him on his ill-fated expedition. Five ships set out 
“for the South sea, the Philippinas, and the coast of China ”—the 
Galeon Leicester (of which Cavendish was Captain), the Roebuck, 
Desire, Dainty and Black Pinace. On which of the ships Lodge 


? Professor Paradise gives the name wrongly as ‘‘ Shapton.”’ 


. 37. 

* Gawdy v. Lodge (and others), St. Ch. 5, G1/7 and St. Ch. 5, G5/34; Barker 
v. Lodge (and others), St. Ch. 5, B79/23. A second set of documents concerning 
this case, St. Ch. 5, B109/30, is lost. 

* St. Ch. 5, G5/34. 

* Thomas Lodges contemporaneous with the writer are numerous. In 
addition to Thomas Lodge the barrister of Lincoln’s Inn and ‘Thomas Lodge of 
West Bilney there was (1) “one Thomas Lodge,” apparently of Essex, who 
appears in a Chancery suit of 1570, Medcalfe v. Lodge, C3/130/69 ; (2) a Thomas 
Lodge “ late of Stonystratford . . . Inholder,” who appears in a Chancery suit 
of 1588, Lodge v. Alinan, Cz, L4/26, concerning the lease of pro conveyed 
to him in 1575; (3) a “ Thomas Lodge of St. Osith, co. Essex, Gent.” who on 
December 11, 1582, was licensed to marry Anne Wetherell (London Marriage 
Licenses, Harleian Society, London, 1887, p. 113); (4) Thomas Lodge, brother 
of Henry Lodge the ale-brewer who died in 1598 (P.C.C., 19 Lewyn), and there 
were at least another half-dozen contemporaries bearing this name in Shropshire, 
Dorset and Lincolnshire. 

_* Accounts of this expedition—one of the most disastrous in the annals of 
Elizabethan sea-faring—are included in Hakluyt, Principal Navigations, Glasgow, 
as 7s. II, pp. 389 et seg., and Purchas His Pilgrims, Glasgow, 1906, vol. 16, 

- 146 et seq. 
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sailed it is difficult to determine with any finality, but the probability 
is very strong that he accompanied Cavendish himself on the 
Leicester. Of the five ships that left England one certainly, the 
Desire, can be eliminated, since she did not reach Ireland until 
June 1593,! and in February that year Lodge was at Rolleston in 
Nottinghamshire.? Possibly, though not with the same degree of 
certainty, the Dainty too can be eliminated, since she returned to 
England before the Straits of Magellan were reached,’ and Lodge’s 
account of his experiences states clearly that he reached the straits 
and endured the miseries of that unfortunate winter there : 
Touching the place where I wrote this, it was in those straits christned 
by Magelan ; in which place to the southward many wonderous Isles, 
many strange fishes, many monstrous Patagones withdrew my senses ; 
briefly, many bitter and extreme frosts at midsummer continually clothe 
and clad the discomfortable mountaines; so that as there was great 
wonder in the place wherein I writ this, so likewise might it be maruelled, 
that in such scantie fare, such causes of feare, so mightie discouragements, 
and many crosses, I should deserue or eternize any thing.* 
Although an education in rhetoric and an interval of several 
years have blurred the outline of Lodge’s picture, it reflects very 
closely the facts of the more direct and telling narratives of Hakluyt’s 
and Purchas’ contributors, and there can, I think, be no doubt 
that he was on one of the three remaining ships—the Leicester, 
Roebuck and Black Pinace—which endured such hardships in the 
Straits of Magellan. On October 4, 1592, the Black Pinace was lost 
sight of by the Desire during a storm in their second attempt to 
pass the straits,5 and if it survived it is hardly likely that it could have 
reached England in time for Lodge to have visited Rolleston the 
following February. Of the two remaining ships, the Roebuck 
deserted Cavendish about the middle of 1592 off the coast of Brazil. 
Its chances of reaching home were apparently slight. Her captain 
was then aboard the Leicester, ‘“‘ so as there was none of any trust, 
or accompt left in her.” She was then “‘ the most laboursome Ship 
that ever did swimme on the Sea,” and, Cavendish adds, 
such was the case of that Shippe (being without sailes, masts, or any 
manner of tackle) as in the sense & judgement of any man living, there did 


4 Hakluyt, p. 416. 

* Paradise, p. 44; Sisson, p. 105. 

* Hakluyt, p. 391. 

* A Margarite of America, Hunterian Club, p. 3. 

* Hakluyt, p. 405. After the first attempt to pass the Straits of Magellan the 
Desire and Black Pinace were separated from Cavendish, and made a second attempt 
on the straits later the same year. 
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not live that desperate minded man in the world, which (in that case she 
was then in) would have ventured to have sailed in her halfe so farre as 
England : and if she doe returne, it is (in my opinion) the most admirable 
returne that ever Ship made. 


This leaves then only Cavendish’s ship, the Leicester. It is certain 
that it reached England, since Cavendish’s account of the voyage 
survives. It is with Cavendish (“ whose memorie if I repent not, 
i lament not ”’) that Lodge described himself as having sailed, and 
in spite of the absence of any dates in Cavendish’s narrative which 
would help to fix at all exactly the time of the Leicester’s return, it is 
difficult to believe that it could have been later than the end of 
1592.” 
probably all the spoils Lodge gained from this disastrous voyage 
were a number of books from the Jesuit college at Santos. One of 
these, a manuscript entitled Doutrina Christaa na linguoa Brasilica, 
is now in the Bodleian Library and bears the inscription ‘‘ Ex dono 
Thomz Lodge D.M. Oxoniensis qui sua manu e Brasilia deduxit.”’ 3 
It is an elementary text-book of Christian doctrine, written partly 
in Portuguese and partly in the “ lingua geral,” * intended for the 
guidance of missionaries. The first part of the work contains the 
Lord’s Prayer, Ave Maria, Salve Regina, the Creed, and enumerates 
briefly the articles of Christian faith ; the second part consists of 
short dialogues explanatory of the sacraments of the church (‘‘ Da 
confissad,” “‘ Da Cumunhao,” “ Instruicad necessaria e abastante 
pera se bautizaren os que estao in extremis,”’ etc.). ‘The manuscript 
was in the Bodleian Library already in Lodge’s lifetime, since it 
appears in James’ catalogue of 1620 under the title Lingua Brasilica 
Catechismus. 

In the intervals between his sea voyages Lodge was busy with 
his pen, but his industry does not seem to have brought him any 
measure of financial success, and it is quite clear that at times, if 


? Purchas, pp. 167-68. 

* As soon as the summer of 1592 was over Cavendish determined to make a 
second attempt to pass the Straits of Magellan. He would leave Brazil at the 
very first opportunity, since he could find no harbour where the Leicester could 
remain for any length of time. His men, however, were determined to return 
home, and neither taunts, threats nor persuasions would make them face the Straits 
of Magellan again. Cavendish was compelled to yield to their grim determination 
to sail straight for England, and when his narrative closed the Leicester was in the 
neighbourhood of St. Helena. 

* MS. Bodl. 617. 

* The greater part of the manuscript is in the “ lingua geral”; the use of 
Portuguese is almost exclusively restricted to chapter and sectional headings. 
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not during the whole of this period, he was in financial difficulties, 
In February 1593, probably immediately on his return from South 
America, his poverty compelled him to apply to his elder brother 
William for assistance.! The sequel was a series of lawsuits in the 
Star Chamber and Chancery, in which Thomas sued William for 
assault and for withholding legacies due to him under the will of 
Lady Lodge, and William retaliated with a series of complaints 
against Thomas. After a year of litigation the matter was settled 
by William agreeing to pay Thomas £200 and by Thomas promising 
to make no further claims on William. No sooner was his litigation 
with William ended than Lodge was prosecuting a suit in Chancery 
against a certain Samuel Cowper 2 for wrongful detention of a bond 
for {100, entered into six years earlier, for a debt of £16 which, 
Lodge contended, had been paid on the stipulated day. 

Possibly Lodge wearied at last of the constant litigation in which 
his impecuniousness involved him and his inability to make ends 
meet by his pen, for towards the close of 1596 or the beginning of 
1597 he seems deliberately to have closed the first chapter of his 
life, when he left England to study medicine at Avignon. Possibly 
he went abroad to avoid the persecutions of his creditors. Richard 
Topping the tailor was out for Lodge’s blood and satisfaction for 
a debt of £7 contracted some years earlier, and apparently late in 
1596 or early in 1597 had had Lodge taken to the Clink.? Possibly, 
too, Lodge had reached a point when he felt the need of some more 
settled way of life. His writings had not brought him the recognition 
for which he hoped, and his experiences as Gentleman Adventurer 
with Cavendish must have been such as would have cooled the sea- 
fever of any man. Whatever the cause, at this point in his career 
Lodge seems to have written Finis to the first chapter of his life 
and to have disassociated himself entirely from his legal, literary 
and sea-faring past. 

1 v. Paradise, pp. 44-45, and Sisson, p. 87. 


2 v. Paradise, p. 46, and Sisson, p. 84. 
* Henslowe Papers, ed. Greg, arts. 21-23. 


(To be continued.) 
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JOHNSON’S OPINIONS ON PROSE STYLE 


By W. VauGHAN REYNOLDS 


Amonc the many subjects of literary discussion during the eighteenth 
century, prose style was one of the most important. It had been 
regarded with growing interest since the Restoration. Many 
influences assisted in the cultivation of what Dr. Sprat, the first 
historian of the Royal Society, called the “ primitive purity and 
shortness” of expression. What those influences were, it is not 
our present business to discuss ; but it is interesting that so many 
leading men of letters gave opinions on style during a period in 
which a definite movement in favour of simple writing was in 
progress. 

Dryden lamented the excessive borrowing of words from foreign 
languages, and considered that the English tongue might be “ fixed,” 
through the institution of an academy. In his Preface to the Fables, 
he recognises the ‘“ harmony” of prose. But Dryden, while 
writing in a beautifully lucid style, discussed poetry and the drama 
in his critical essays far more than prose. In 1698, however, while 
Dryden was still alive, the remarkable essay Of Style, by John 
Hughes, made its appearance. Those who discussed the subject 
during the century to come added little to the main arguments of 
this essay. The four graces of style are Propriety, Perspicuity, 
Elegance and Cadence, and rules are given for their cultivation. 
The art of lucid writing “lies in expressing your thought clearly 
in as few words as possible.” Cadence consists in arranging words 
and varying periods so that they “ may strike the ear with a sort of 
musical delight.” ‘This is a notable paper, marked by common 
sense and reasonable discussion. In succeeding years many 
pamphlets and occasional papers on the subject of style made their 
appearance, but in none was the treatment so efficient. 

Addison published six essays! in The Spectator on “ False 
Wit.” In No. 62 the discussion centres on poetry, but it applies 
equally well to prose. “True Wit” consists in a resemblance 

1 Nos. 58-63. 
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and conformity of ideas: and true beauty of writing depends on 
simplicity. What is “true wit” in poetry is true wit in prose, 
and in this essay we find the opinions of a writer whose style has 
often been held as a model. Swift also joined in the discussion, 
In his Proposal for Correcting, Improving and Ascertaining the English 
Tongue,' he repeats Dryden’s plea for the “ fixing of our language 
for ever,” since it is better that it “ should not be wholly perfect, 
than that it should be perpetually changing.” In 1721 he issued 
the paper which we now know as the Letter to a Young. Clergyman, 
which gives a close examination of the faults of <ontemporary 
writers. These include the “frequent use of obscure terms” 
and of “ flat unnecessary epithets.” Affectation is the arch-enemy 
of the author and is responsible for the majority of his faults. 
“When a man’s thoughts are clear, the properest words will 
generally offer themselves first, and his own judgment will direct 
him in what order to place them, so as they may be best understood.” 
Any deviation from the natural arrangement is usually due to the 
author’s desire to show his learning, oratory or politeness. This 
paper also contains Swift’s famous definition of style—‘ Proper 
words in proper places.” 

Later eighteenth-century students of prose composition 
approached the subject in a more scientific manner. General 
statements had satisfied such men as Addison and Swift, but prose 
style also lent itself to detailed and exhaustive treatment. In a 
series of essays rarely, if ever, consulted to-day, men bearing names 
now almost completely forgotten expounded theories of perfect 
writing. Attention at first centred on accuracy of style, and later 
the discussion tended to concentrate more and more on the cultivation 
of harmony. The theorists added little, if anything, to Hughes’ 
four essential points; but they were genuinely interested in their 
subject. Although they were only elaborating what Hughes had 
said (guided by common sense and good taste), they paraded their 
learning whenever possible, and were careful to quote the ancient 
critics wherever such citation could lend authority to their statements. 

It would be impossible to discuss here the writings of the many 
theorists. We can only refer to a few typical papers on the subject 
of style which appeared during this century. In 1734 appeared 
John Constable’s very detailed Reflections upon Accuracy of Style. 
There are five dialogues and a “ letter,”” and the arguments of the 
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persons who carry on the discussion are threadbare long before the 
conclusion. ‘The Preface says in a few words what is repeated 
ad infinitum in the body of the work : the main theme is accuracy ; 
and though other points are made, the rambling and wearisome 
treatise, for all its thoroughness and wealth of classical allusion, 
actually says less than Hughes, in his excellent essay of 1698. ‘The 
subject is now discussed minutely but, it must be said, pedantically. 

John Mason’s Essay on the Power and Harmony of Prosaic Numbers, 
which was published in 1749, is intended to draw the attention of 
prose writers to “‘ a critical regard for the structure of their periods.” 
Numbers should echo sense as perfectly as style should suit matter. 
Mason attempts to account for the differences between various styles. 
A succession of “‘ rapid feet” will give soft, flowing periods, and 
“ grave” numbers will give a manly strength to prose. He remarks 
that the harmony with which the clauses end is the most important, 
as it imparts ‘‘ distinction to the structure of the whole sentence.” 

William Mitford’s Essay on the Harmony of Language, which 
appeared in 1774, contends that language must be studied through 
the medium of poetry, and the greater part of the paper is devoted 
to an inquiry into the methods of obtaining poetic rhythm. Only 
a few pages at the end show how the principles derived from this 
study can be applied to prose. ‘The inquiry is scientific and 
objective, and, at the end, very abstruse. The method by which 
Mitford applies his principles is hardly satisfactory. He is 
unimaginative, and obsessed by a ruling idea. 

The interest in harmony was pushed to its furthest limit by 
Joshua Steele in his Prosodia Rationalis.! This is not properly 
a treatment of style, but rather an attempt to show the modulation 
of the voice, on paper, by a kind of musical notation. Hughes 
had mentioned ‘‘ Cadence ” as one of the four essentials in a good 
style. In eighty years the discussion had become so involved that 
an attempt was actually made to write down the harmonies so that 
they could be seen as well as heard.” 


? Published in 1779. ‘This was the second and enlarged edition of An Essay 
towards establishing the Melody and Measure of Speech, to be expressed and per- 
petuated by certain Symbols, London, 4°, 1775, which had caused much interest. 

* As further evidence of eighteenth-century interest in prose style it should 
be noted that in the sixties Dr. Hugh Blair was appointed first Regius Professor 
of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres in the University of Edinburgh. English composition 
was considered by the Scots as a subject to be learned, and Blair’s six ‘‘ directions 
concerning the proper method of attaining a good style in general . . .” will be 
found in his Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres, London, 1783, vol. i, pp. 401-07. 
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Johnson’s prose appeared, then, in an age when style was being 
widely discussed. Leading men of letters had expressed their 
opinions, and the pedants had been hard at work producing exhaustive, 
if uninspired, theses. How does he fit in with his contemporaries ? 
A study of his opinions on prose style is interesting, when we 
remember the widespread discussion of the subject. It is also 
valuable, for a very good reason. 

Johnson’s style has continually occupied the attention of the 
critics. In his own day much was written about it: we still pass 
opinions on it to-day. Some praise it as vigorous and harmonious ; 
others find it too formal, often obscure, and overburdened with 
Latinisms. Now, Johnson was a man of principle. In conversation 
he may have “ talked for victory,” but we can be pretty certain 
that he was prepared to stand by the opinions he expressed in print. 
His remarks on prose style are valuable, then, because they should 
give us a clear statement of the principles by which he was guided 
in the formation of his own manner. If we pause before writing 
about Johnson’s prose, and try to judge it in the light of what he 
says on the subject of style, we shall at once act fairly towards him, 
and be very much more likely to pass a reasonable opinion. There 
is little value in the criticism which fails to consider the author’s 
point of view. 

Unfortunately, Johnson did not write any one paper which sets 
out to express his theories on the subject. In Boswell’s Life, there 
are a few isolated utterances which refer to style and its cultivation ; 
but it is to the main body of his own writings—to the Essays and 
the great collection of critical work—that we must turn for a statement 
of his opinions. And, indeed, when his principles are brought 
together, they do not amount to a definite expression of any parti- 
cular doctrine. His remarks may even appear contradictory—as 
will be inevitable, if sentiments expressed at various periods in a 
man’s life are set down together. However, Johnson held that at 
least four qualities were essential to a good prose style. 

He maintained that good prose should be native in character ; 
English prose should be English. He held the cultivation of a 
clear style to be essential. Thirdly, he felt that an “ elegant”! 
style raised the value of the subject-matter. Finally, style should 
be suited totheme. Besides these four more considerable principles, 


1 By elegant Johnson meant “ Pleasing with minuter beauties; nice, not 
coarse, not gross.’’—Dictionary. 
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he held others, perhaps less important, but none the less interesting ; 
we shall do well, however, to discuss first those opinions which are 
most striking, and for which most evidence can be found. Our 
first point, then, shall be Johnson’s love of an “ English ” style. 

Johnson is accused of having “ Latinised”’ English prose. 
Yet those who too readily bring this charge against him would be 
well advised to consider the evidence which points to his love of 
native diction and native idiom. His attacks on “‘ Gallicisms ”’ are 
more obvious and more frequent than those on other foreign elements 
in our language ; but his sturdy affection for an “‘ English ”’ style 
is so often revealed that it must stand in his defence against the 
charge of having introduced unnecessary words of Latin origin. 

His love for an “ English ” manner was, in fact, inspired by a 
pride in his own language as being self-sufficient. He claimed 
that the English tongue could express any thoughts without help 
from outside. In 1752, he remarked, in the last Rambler: “I 
believe that whoever knows the English tongue in its present extent, 
will be able to express his thoughts without further help from other 
nations.” Three years later, in the Preface to the Dictionary, he 
referred to the “ folly of naturalising useless foreigners to the injury 
of the native,” and stated that translators were the chief danger to 
the purity of the English tongue. The introduction of foreign 
idiom was “a most mischievous and comprehensive innovation.” 
An academy for the cultivation of English style, if founded, should 
not compile “‘ grammars and dictionaries,” but “‘ endeavour to stop 
the licence of translators, whose idleness and ignorance, if it be 
suffered to proceed, will reduce us to babble a dialect of France.” 
Even at the close of his active career, in his Life of Milton, Johnson 
still censured the use of foreign idiom in English. These remarks 
were made at widely distant stages of his literary life. 

He would not countenance the introduction of foreign words in 
order to give a “‘ modish ” effect to style. His objection to Gallicisms 
finds frequent expression. His Dictionary definition of the word 
transpire shows his feeling against foreign elements in our tongue.! 
He attacked Hume’s style because it was “ French,” remarking : 
“ The French structure and the English structure may in the nature 
of things be equally good. But, if you allow that the English language 


1 TRANSPIRE.— To escape from secrecy to notice; a sense lately innovated 
from France, without necessity.” Note also that finesse is “ an unnecessary word 
which is creeping into the language,”’ and ruse is “‘ a French word neither elegant 
nor necessary.” 
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is established, he (Hume) is wrong.” He censured Dryden (in 
his Life) for using French words when English would do equally 
well, and quotes as examples fraicheur for coolness and fougue for 
turbulence. His review of Blackwell’s Memoirs of the Court of 
Augustus refers to the frequent “ Gallicisms ” as one of the many 
faults of the work. 

There is evidence in plenty that Johnson was, to the end of his 
days, a lover of both native idiom and native diction. The point 
needs no further discussion here. But his fondness for a 
** Latinised ’’ vocabulary, even if it has received more attention 
than necessary from his critics, still remains to be considered. As 
Mr. O. F. Christie points out,! “ we must turn to certain passages in 
his Plan of an English Dictionary and his Preface to the English 
Dictionary if we are to understand his theory of our language.” 

i. ‘‘ Of antiquated or obsolete words, none will be inserted but 
such as are to be found in authors who wrote since the accession of 
Elizabeth, from which we date the golden age of our language.” 2 

ii. “‘ So far have I been from any care to grace my pages with 
modern decorations, that I have studiously endeavoured to collect 
examples and authorities from the writers before the restoration, 
whose works I regard as the wells of English undefiled, as the pure 
sources of genuine diction. Our language, for almost a century, 
has, by the concurrence of many causes, been gradually departing 
from its original Teutonick character, and deviating towards a 
Gallick structure and phraseology, from which it ought to be our 
endeavour to recal it.”’3 

iii. “ But as every language has a time of rudeness antecedent 
to perfection, as well as of false refinement and declension, | have 
been cautious lest my zeal for antiquity might drive me into times 
too remote, and crowd my book with words now no longer under- 
stood. I have fixed Sidney’s work for the boundary, beyond 
which I make few excursions. From the authors which rose in the 
time of Elizabeth, a speech might be formed adequate to all the 
purposes of use and elegance.” 4 

With these passages should be read one from the Preface to 
Shakespeare (Works, 1792 edition, ii, 102-03) : 


1 Johnson the Essayist, ch. ii, pp. 24-27. 

2 Plan of an English Dictionary—Works (1792 edn.), ii, 25. 

* Preface to the English Dictionary—Works (1792 edn.), ii, 52. 
* Ibid., ii, 52-53. 
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The English nation, in the time of Shakespeare was yet struggling to 
emerge from barbarity. The philology of Italy had been translated 
hither in the reign of Henry the Eighth ; and the learned languages had 
been successfully cultivated by Lilly, Linacre and More ; by Pole, Cheke, 
and Gardiner ; and afterwards by Smith, Clerk, Haddon and Ascham. 
Greek was now taught to boys in the principal schools ; and those who 
united elegance with learning, read, with great diligence, the Italian and 
Spanish poets. But literature was yet confined to professed scholars, 
or to men and women of high rank. The public was gross and dark ; 
and to be able to read and write, was an accomplishment still valued for 
its rarity. 

Johnson, clearly, felt that the cultivation of the learned languages 
had been a considerable influence in rescuing English from 
“barbarity.”” He set his face against “‘ obsolete ” words as savouring 
of the early barbarism, and against “‘ Gallicisms” and “ low- 
diction,” as the elements which were contaminating the language of 
his own day. In words of Latin origin and classical formation he 
saw representatives of the culture which had purified our tongue in 
the days of Linacre and Clerk. For him these “‘ Latinisms ” were 
completely naturalised. He regarded them as part of our language. 
He rarely coined words ;! and in words of classical formation, he 
only used what had become for him an essential part of the language. 

His second point, admirably put in Idler, No. 36,2 was that a 
good style must be clear. His own method of composition made 
him impatient of obscurity in others. He declared to Reynolds 
that he had formed a habit of avoiding careless expressions, and 
delivering his thoughts as clearly as possible. Percy tells us that 
Johnson “‘ perfects his compositions in his mind, before committing 
them to paper.” 4 Boswell speaks of his “‘ attention to precision and 
clearness in expression ” as “ very remarkable,” and refers to his 
disapproval of parentheses, and his avoidance of the former and the 
latter, Johnson “having observed that they often occasioned 
obscurity.” 5 

Johnson’s contempt for a mere riot of words is shown by his 
attack (Idler, No. 36) on what he calls the “ terrifick” style—‘‘ a 
style by which the most evident truths are so obscured that they 
can no longer be perceived, and the most familiar propositions so 


1 See Boswell, Life, i, 221, and v, 130 (Birkbeck Hill edition). 

2 “ Every man speaks and writes with intent to be understood.” 
° Boswell, Life, i, 204. 

* Fohnsoman Miscellanies, ii, 215-16. 

5 Boswell, Life, iv, 190. 
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disguised that they cannot be known. .. .” But he did sometimes 
defend hard and obscure words—in seeming contradiction of his 
own principles. However, he only sanctions the use of technical 
terms in special circumstances, and by those to whom they are 
definitely necessary. Although the author who voluntarily obscures 
his thoughts “‘ counteracts the first end of writing and justly suffers 
the utmost severity of censure or the more afflictive severity of 
neglect,” hard words may be excused, and even encouraged, if the 
book is meant for those who understand them.! “ Difference of 
thoughts will produce difference of language.” Terms of art only 
become “‘ hard ” when they are used outside the circle of the artists 
to whom they are familiar. 

Johnson censured the author who put his own reputation for 
elegance before the reader’s convenience. When a man “ begins 
to contrive how his sentiments may be received, not with most 
ease to his reader, but with most advantage to himself, he then 
transfers his consideration from words to sounds, from sentences 
to periods, and as he grows more elegant, becomes less intelligible.” * 
Nevertheless, he welcomed ornaments of style which helped the 
reader. He considered metaphor “ a great excellence in style when 
it is used with propriety, for it gives you two ideas for one; 
conveys a meaning more luminously, and generally with a perception 
of delight.” 3 

His third point—that elegance of style was important—is 
frequently made clear. Boswell 4 says that Johnson held the acquisi- 
tion of style to be the first duty of a young student. He knew that 
the public was the final judge of literature, and felt that an author's 
duty was to please, as well as instruct his readers. He “‘ endeavoured 
to deserve the kindness ” of mankind by his works, as he tells us in 
his last Rambler, and he declared that “ whoever desires, for his 
writings or himself, what none can reasonably contemn, the favour 
of mankind, must add grace to strength, and make his thoughts 
agreeable as well as useful.” 5 

The strongest point in favour of a good style, in Johnson’s 
opinion, was its value in clarifying the author’s meaning. In 
Rambler, No. 166, he remarks that “ impurity and harshness of style 
impair the force of reason.” He praises Hawkesworth’s Life of 
Swift, because the writer was “ capable of dignifying his narration 


1 Idler, 70. 2 Idler, 36. 3 Boswell, Life, iii, 174- 
* Life, i, 100. 5 Rambler, 168. 
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with so much elegance of language and force of sentiment.” ! 
Watts showed the dissenters that “‘ zeal and purity might be expressed 
and enforced by polished diction.” 2 Ornaments of style “ obtained 
an easier reception for truth.” 3 Well-chosen imagery not only 
displayed an author’s skill, but helped to impress his meaning on the 
reader’s mind. 

Though Johnson made no definite statement of all that he 
thought essential to a good prose style, he did indicate some of the 
errors to be avoided. By describing an author’s work as “ bar- 
barous,” he uttered his most telling censure ; to him a “ barbarism ” 
meant “‘a form of speech contrary to the purity and exactness of 
any language.” He condemns the “ colloquial licentiousness ” 
of “ illiterate writers,” and his dislike of “ vulgar diction,” so often 
expressed, gains force from his Dictionary definition of the word. 
Anything vulgar is “‘ Plebian; suiting to the common people: 
Mean, low ; being of the common rate . . .” 

In eighteenth-century prose, Johnson found the “ elegance ” 
which he admired. Speaking of Martin’s Account of the Hebrides, 
he remarked: “ It is sad stuff, Sir, miserably written as books in 
general then were. There is now an elegance of style universally 
diffused. No man now writes so ill as Martin’s Account of the 
Hebrides. A man could not write so ill, if he should try.”5 In 
contrast with the writings of his own age, he found the style of the 
old black-letter books “‘ inelegant ; wonderfully so, considering how 
conversant the writers were with the best models of antiquity.” 6 
He was convinced of the efficacy of a dignified style, and held that 
even “ trifles”” did not suffer by being made imposing. Told by 
Fowke that he exceeded his contemporaries in writing biography, 
he replied, ‘‘ Sir, I believe that is true. The dogs don’t know how 
to write trifles with dignity.” 7 

We mentioned a fourth important principle—that style should 
be well suited to theme. In support of this, Johnson even gave 
rules for certain kinds of writing. On the didactic, the historical 
and the epistolary styles he expressed his opinions clearly. He 


1 Life of Swift. 

® Life of Watts. 

® Boswell, Life, ii, 439. 

* He defined imagery as “ representations in writing: such descriptions as 
force the image of the thing described on the mind.”—Dictionary. 

5 Boswell, Life, iii, 243, and see iii, 248. 

® Tbid., ii, 120. 
* R. Warner’s Original Letters, 1817 edn., pp. 204-05. 
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considered Swift’s the best didactic style. ‘‘ He pays no court to 
the passions ; he excites neither surprise nor admiration ; he always 
understands himself; and his readers always understand him: 
the peruser of Swift wants little previous knowledge ; it will be 
sufficient that he is acquainted with common words and common 
things. . . . ‘This easy and safe conveyance of meaning it was 
Swift’s desire to attain, and for having attained it he deserves praise. 
For purposes merely didactick, when something is to be told that 
was not known before, it is the best mode.” ! He considered a 
concise style essential in historical writing. Clarendon’s diction 
he found inexact, and unsuited to the purposes of history. “It 
is the effusion of a mind crowded with ideas and desirous of imparting 
them ; and therefore always accumulating words and involving one 
clause and sentence in another.” 2 Boswell reports that Johnson 
considered that “it is the great excellence of a (historical) writer 
to put into his book as much as his book will hold.” He felt that 
in Robertson’s History of Scotland the ornaments of style took up 
more room than the history. He found the true historical style in 
Goldsmith’s History of Rome. “ Goldsmith tells you shortly all 
you want to know. . . . Goldsmith’s plain narrative will please 
again and again. . . . Sir, he has the art of compiling, and of saying 
everything he has to say in a pleasing manner.” 3 

Rambler, No. 152, is devoted to a discussion of the “ epistolary ” 
style. Johnson’s treatment of the subject illustrates his opinions 
of how manner should be varied with matter. ‘‘ The qualities of 
the epistolary style most frequently required are ease and simplicity,” 
he remarks; “ an even flow of unlaboured diction, and an artless 
arrangement of obvious sentiments.” He admits, however, that 
these directions are scanty and imperfect : for letters are written in 
many different moods and to people of various ranks. One style 
cannot suit all correspondence; the sentiments, in fact, must 
necessarily vary the mode of expression. All this seems very 
obvious, but Johnson thought the points worth making, and fills 
an essay with his discussion. Any of his opinions on style is valuable 
to us. 

This Rambler was written in 1751. Nearly thirty years later, 
when writing his Life of Cowley, Johnson expressed the same 
opinion—that propriety of words was the essence of an elegant 
style. ‘‘ Language is the dress of thought, and as the noblest mien 


1 Life of Swift. 2 Rambler, 122. 3 Boswell, Life, ii, 236-37. 
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or the most graceful action would be degraded and obscured by a 
garb appropriated to the gross employments of rusticks or mechanicks ; 
so the most heroick sentiments will lose their efficacy, and the most 
splendid ideas drop their magnificence, if they are conveyed by 
words used commonly upon low and trivial occasions, debased by 
vulgar mouths and contaminated by inelegant applications.” Low 
words debased style through their association with some ludicrous 
or unexalted idea.! 

Johnson’s defence of “ hard words,” quoted above, is consistent 
with his principle that style and theme must go together. ‘There 
are still some who maintain that Johnson has one style for every 
subject. If they were to consider the evidence that he realised and 
openly declared the necessity of varying style with the subject- 
matter, they would, perhaps, modify their opinions. 

Besides these four more important principles Johnson held 
others, hardly less interesting. He disliked affectation, and “‘ tricks 
of style.” He censured the habit of coining words,’ and referred 
to this fault in his review of the Memoirs of the Court of Augustus. 
Among other “ words and phrases with which our language has 
hitherto had no knowledge,” he quotes the words heart-friend, in- 
consequential, collectitious, a politic common to other countries. 
Just as his love of an English style had made him oppose the con- 
tamination of the language by an influx of “‘ Gallicisms,” so, here, 
it led him to protest against a similar danger from the invention 
of unnecessary and affected phrases. Another fault in the work 
under review was the use of ‘‘ gaudy or hyperbolical ” epithets for 
the sake of effect, such as eager hopes and dismal fears, Bleeding Rome, 
merciless war. He censured the use of puns and verbal conceits.3 
He defined a punster as a “‘ low wit, who endeavours at reputation 
by double meaning.” 4 He was, however, sometimes known to make 
puns himself.5 

Too much emphasis has, perhaps, been laid upon his love of 
solemnity. However, the contention that he aimed at stateliness 
is supported by his translation of an easy remark into the “ grand 
style.” Boswell 6 recounts how, in conversation, he once changed 


1 Rambler, 168. 

® Boswell, Life, i, 221. 

® Rambler, 140 ; Boswell, Life, ii, 241 ; iv, 316; v, 32, and n. 3. 
* Dictionary. 

5 Boswell, Life, iii, 325 ; iv, 73, 81. 

° Life, iv, 320. 
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the quite ordinary statement—‘ It has not wit enough to keep it 
sweet ”—into the more solemn “ It has not vitality enough to 
preserve it from putrefaction.” His statement in Rambler, No, 23, 
that the solemn tone of the essays was adopted at his own choice 
adds further evidence in support of this contention. 

Some of his opinions on various styles of writing have already 
been mentioned. He discussed others; and his remarks afford 
evidence of his general principles. He felt that a studiously formed 
style did not help one to write easily! In the Gentleman's 
Magazine (1740, viii) he attacks the “ repetition of stock phrases ” 
—a feature of the style of periodical writers. Windham 2 refers 
to Johnson’s opinion that there were three ways in which writing 
might be unnatural—‘“ by being bombastic and above nature; 
affected and beside it, fringing events with ornaments which nature 
did not afford—or weak and below nature.” In the thirty-sixth 
Idler Johnson remarks that the labours of some writers counteract 
themselves—“ the man of exuberance and copiousness ” diffuses 
each thought too greatly ; the “ ponderous dictator of sentences ” 
holds notions “ of more weight than use ” ; the “ liberal illustrator ” 
gives too many examples, and the stately son of demonstration 
“ carefully proves the obvious.” ll these criticisms of the various 
styles are interesting, and help to indicate Johnson’s own principles. 

Like most eighteenth-century critics of prose style, he counsels 
the imitation of the best authors as a method of cultivating an elegant 
manner of writing. He also gave other advice. For example, 
on the composition of sermons, he said: “ Invent first, and then 
embellish. The production of something, where nothing was 
before, is an act of greater energy than the expansion or decoration 
of the thing produced. . . . When you have matter, you will easily 
give it form; nor, perhaps, will this method be always necessary ; 
for by habit your thoughts and diction will flow together.”4 A 
careful study of diction was, however, necessary. The sensation 
of being big with ideas, and yet incapable of expressing them, came 
to all authors; and the want of a single epithet often caused a 
passage, nearly finished, to be constructed anew.5 

Johnson recommended Addison’s style as a model—in its own 

1 Life of Pope. 
2 Fohnsoniana (John Murray, London, 1836), p. 262. 
® Boswell, Life, i, 100. 


* Boswell, Life, ii, 437. 
5 Adventurer, 138. 
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class. “‘ His sentences have neither studied amplitude, nor affected 
brevity; his periods, though not diligently rounded, are voluble 
and easy. Whoever wishes to attain an English style, familiar 
but not coarse, and elegant but not ostentatious, must give his 
days and nights to the volumes of Addison.” ! Johnson finds 
him pure, exact, equable and easy; he seeks no “ ambitious 
ornaments ”’ or “ hazardous innovations.” His prose is a perfect 
example of the “ middle style.” 

In two passages, Johnson gives his most concise expressions of 
his principles. The first of these occurs in the Adventurer, No. 115, 
and gives the proper qualifications of an author. These are “a 
perfect knowledge of the subject which he undertakes to treat. . . . 
That he be a master of the language in which he delivers his senti- 
ments; if he treats of science and demonstration, that he has 
attained a style clear, pure, nervous and expressive ; if his topicks 
be probable and persuasory, that he be able to recommend them by 
the superaddition of elegance and imagery, to display the colours 
of varied diction, and pour forth the musick of modulated periods. 
... He only has a right to suppose that he can express his thoughts, 
whatever they are, with perspicuity or elegance, who has carefully 
perused the best authors . . .” 

The other passage is from his address to the reader in the last 
Rambler. Johnson held that a refiner of the public taste is a public 
benefactor.2 He felt, at the end of his labours on his own periodical, 
that he had done something, at least, to raise the standard of English 
prose. The claim he made amounted to a declaration of faith: “I 
have laboured to refine our language to grammatical purity and to 
clear it from colloquial barbarisms, licentious idioms and irregular 
combinations. Something, perhaps, I have added to the elegance 
of its construction, and something to the harmony of its cadence : 
when common words were less pleasing to the ear, or less distinct 
in their signification, I have familiarised the terms of philosophy, 
by applying them to popular ideas, but have rarely admitted any 
word not authorised by former writers. . . .” Many of Johnson’s 
most notable principles find a place in this famous passage—the 
refinement of the language and the preservation of its purity ; 
the cultivation of elegance and harmony, and the avoidance of the 
“low” and colloquial. These were Johnson’s aims. Others 
he exhorted to follow him ; he could do no more. 


1 Life of Addison. ® Life of Pope. 
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Johnson’s opinions show how completely he agreed with eighteenth- 
century ideas on prose style. His four outstanding principles— 
that prose should be “ English ” in character, clear in expression, 
elegant in construction and suitable to its theme—are all found in 
contemporary essays on style. He agreed with his century on the 
importance of harmony and cadence ; by his attention to the rhythm 
of his prose, he set an example to his countrymen. He praised the 
authors whom the century loved: Addison for his elegance and 
Swift for his clearness. He agreed with his contemporaries that 
a cultured style could only come from the imitation of good authors. 
Indeed, few of his opinions add anything to the doctrines already 
expressed by the critics of his own day ; on the other hand, few of 
their opinions fail to find a place among his principles. He is at 
one with the spirit of his times. 
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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


BEQUESTS TO JOHN FORD 


We have only very scanty references to the life of John Ford. I 
should like to call attention to two wills in which he is mentioned, 
in case they might ever serve to throw any light on our knowledge 
of the dramatist. 

The first of these is the will of his father, Thomas Ford, dated 
May 5, 1609, proved June 25, 1610 (Wingfield, Folio 68), by which 
he left the Manor of Ilsington and other property to his wife, 
Elizabeth Ford, for life, and to his eldest son Henry Ford after her 
death. To John he left a small legacy. “ I doe give and bequeath 
vnto Iohn Ford my sonne tenn poundes of lawfull money of England 
to be paid vnto him by my Executors win one whole yeare next 
after my decease.” The other two younger sons, Thomas and 
Edward, were to receive an annual sum of ten pounds, to be increased 
to twenty pounds on the death of the widow. 

In connection with the date of this will it may be worth while 
pointing out that Gifford on the authority of Rymer (Foedera, 
tom. xviii, p. 575) states that Thomas Ford, the dramatist’s father, 
was in the commission of peace for the county of Devon,! but 
Rymer’s list is for the year 1625, and this Thomas was buried at 
Iisington on April 4, 1610,? so that the Thomas Ford referred to 
is probably Thomas Ford of Asburton, first cousin to the dramatist’s 
father, who played a considerable part in the local history of the 
time. A more certain reference to Ford’s father occurs in a subsidy 
roll of the year of the Spanish Armada where he is assessed at {12 
on his lands.3 This is the second largest assessment in Ilsington 
and the eight other neighbouring parishes in the list, the largest 
being that of Hugh Pomeroye of Ilsington. 


' Works of John Ford, 1827. Introduction, p. viii. 
* Vivian, The Visitation of the County of Devon. Edited with Additions. 
sy om P. 349. 


ery, Report and Transactions of the Devonshire Association, vol. xxviii, 
PP. 247-252. 
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John’s elder brother Henry was married on October 3, 1612, 
to Katherine Drake,! the daughter and sole heiress of George Drake 
of Littleham in Devon. He had two daughters and a son, Henry, 
born posthumously. The elder Henry died on September 109, 
1616.2 His will (Weldon, Folio 68), dated September 17, 1616, 
throws a glimmer of light on the material concerns of the dramatist. 


Item I give and bequeathe vnto Iohn Ford gent. my Brother Twenty 
pounds a yeare for terme of his lief, To be payd imediatly after my death 
att the Fower vsuall quarters, That is to saye the Feaste of St. Michall 
the Archangell, The birth of our Lord, the Annunciation of St. Marie 
the Virgin and the Nativitie of St. Iohn the Baptiste issueing owt of my 
personadge of Ipplepen upon Condicion he surrender the estate he hath 
in two tenements called Glandfields groundes Bilver parke and willow 
meade lyinge in Ipplepen and Torbryam to the use of my children. 


The “ personadge of Ipplepen ” referred to had come into the 
hands of the Fords on the dissolution of the College of St. Mary 
Ottery in the time of Henry VIII. The advowson of Ipplepen was 
given to the Dean and Canons of Windsor, who reserved the 
patronage of the Vicarage, but leased the rectorial tithes, and glebe 
and Rectory house to the Fords. The rectorial tithes were worth 
£495, and the rectorial glebe was over ninety-nine acres.3 The 
names of at least two John Fords occur frequently in the baptismal 
registers of Ipplepen during the end of the sixteenth and the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century, as the fathers of numerous 
children, but I do not think any of the entries refer to the dramatist. 
The parish records contain an account of Easter dues paid to John 
Clobury, who had married Henry Ford’s widow. A John Forde paid 
tithes for Dornafield in the parish of Ipplepen, but this was pro- 
bably the “‘ John Forde the younger ” baptised at Ipplepen 1572. 
Several other Fords seem to have resided at Ipplepen during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and were very likely another 
branch of the same family. Bilver Park and Willow Mead are still 
retained as field names, but the properties have passed through the 
hands of several different families since the seventeenth century. 
M. JoAN SARGEAUNT. 


1 See Vivian, Marriage Licenses of the Diocese of Exeter. - 
* Vivian, The Visitations of the County of Devon. Edited with Additions. 
Exeter, 1887. 

* See Oliver, Monasticon Diocesis Exoniensis . . . A.S., p. 26, and Worthy, 
Asburton and its Neighbourhood, p. 83. 
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THE BIRTH DATE OF THE EARL OF ROSCOMMON 


Tue date of birth of Wentworth Dillon, fourth Earl of Roscommon, 
has never been accurately given by his biographers. Dr. Knightley 
Chetwode (1650-1720), whose manuscript life of the poet is still 
unprinted,! apparently did not know the date. Elijah Fenton, the 
writer of the first printed biography of the Earl,? says only that 
Roscommon “ was born in Ireland, whilst the government of that 
kingdom was committed to the care of the great Earl of Strafford.” 3 
Strafford, who was Roscommon’s uncle, was named Lord Deputy 
of Ireland in January 1632, but he did not actually arrive in Dublin 
until July 1633. In January 1640, he was made Lord Lieutenant, 
and in May of the following year he was beheaded. Consequently, 
Fenton’s statement taken alone means simply that Roscommon 
was born sometime between 1632 and 1641. In 1780 a contributor 
of an anonymous note to John Nichols’ A Select Collection of Poems 4 
wrote that Roscommon “ probably was born in 1633 when Lord 
Strafford was in Ireland,” but he presented no evidence to support 
thisstatement. Dr. Johnson, in his account of the Earl of Roscommon 
in The Lives of the Poets, wisely did not commit himself, but in the 
Peter Cunningham edition of The Lives the editor gives “‘ 1634?” 5 
Modern authorities are equally unsatisfactory. The Dictionary of 
National Biography writes “‘ 1633?’ ® and the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica “cc. 1630.” The Complete Peerage dates the marriage of 
Roscommon’s parents in 1636 and Roscommon’s birth in 1630.7 
The Complete Peerage, in spite of the mistrust that such an 
inconsistency arouses, is correct about the marriage date of the 
Earl’s parents. A letter from Strafford to his wife, dated London, 
June 29, 1636, reads in part: “ It is likely to be a match between 
Mr. Dillon ® and my sister ; so, as I now send to my Lord Justice 


1 The manuscript is in the library of Cambridge University. I have been 
able to see only the summary made by Thompson Cooper in The Gentleman’s 
Magazine (xliv, December 1855, pp. 603-05). 

® The biography, comprising about three pages, is in the form of a note to one 
of Waller’s poems in Fenton’s The Works of Edmund Waller (1730). 

* Fenton, The Works of Edmund Waller, p. cxxxiii. 

* John Nichols, A Select Collection of Poems, vi, 52-54. 

5 Samuel Johnson, Lives of the Most Eminent English Poets (with notes by 

Cunningham), London, 1854, i, 199. 

* The D.N.B. article on Roscommon is by Thompson Cooper. 

? The Complete Peerage, vi, in the article on the Roscommons. 

® Merely Mr. Dillon, because in 1636 the first Earl of Roscommon, Mr. Dillon’s 
grandfather, was still alive, as was the Baron of Kilkenny-West, Mr Dillon’s 
father and heir to the earldom, 
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Wandesforde to perfect that which is to be done at Dublin, and that 
returned ; I shall give them leave to proceed as it shall please God 
and themselves.” ! Since we know that Roscommon, the son of 
James Dillon, was Strafford’s nephew, this sentence obviously refers 
to the marriage of the Earl’s parents. What has caused biographers 
to date Roscommon’s birth before 1636 is Fenton’s statements 
about the Earl’s education. Before Strafford’s fall, which occurred 
in 1641, Fenton says the great Earl sent Wentworth Dillon, at 
Archbishop Ussher’s advice, to Caen in Normandy to complete his 
education “‘ under the care and direction of the famous Bochartus.” 2 
Any one not knowing the date of the marriage of James Dillon and 
Elizabeth Wentworth, but remembering that Roscommon was 
born during Strafford’s rule of Ireland, would naturally infer that 
he must have been at least eight years old when he went to France, 
and would accordingly place Roscommon’s birth in Strafford’s 
first year in Ireland. 

The portion of the letter already quoted from Strafford to his 
wife would be enough to make one suspect Fenton’s accuracy. 
But such a suspicion becomes a certainty when one turns up another 
letter, which, though in print since 1739, has never been noticed 
in connection with Roscommon’s biography. It is from Elizabeth 
Dillon, Roscommon’s mother, to her brother, the Earl of Strafford, 
and is worth quoting in full : 


My Lord, 

It is to me no small comfort to receive your Lordship’s Lines so full 
of Nobieness and Affection. Indeed I have been very ill, but I am now 
much better, and I hope I shall continue so yet a while : for I am confident 
I want five or six Weeks of my full Time ; but whensoever it shall please 
God to make me a Mother, it will be a very great Happiness unto me, 
and an Honour unto my little one, if (being a Son) I may see him bear 
your Lordship’s Name. I have not this Day seen my Lord Dillon to 
receive his Commands, but I am very much assured that no Man does more 
acknowledge your Lordship’s Favours, nor is a more faithful Servant 
to you, and to me, more than I could tell how to expect from a Father- 
in-law ; so full are his Actions of natural and tender Affection to me. 
There is now nothing that so much troubles me as that I cannot go to 
wait on my Niece Anne, but I trust in God she mends to your Lordship’s 
Comfort, and the Comfort of all that have Relation unto you. It only 
remains that through the whole Course of my Life, I with humble Thank- 


1 Elizabeth Cooper, The Life of Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford (London, 
1874), i, 380-81. 
* Fenton, p. cxxxiv. 
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fulness acknowledge your Lordship’s Favours, and with Chearfulness 
pay unto you the poor Tribute of my Duty and Affection which shall be 
the constant Desire and Endeavour of 


St. George’s Lane, Your Lordship’s 
Sept. 7th, 1637 most obedient Sister and 
humble Servant, 


Eliz. Dillon 1 


This document, of course, settles the question definitely; the 
only wonder is its long neglect as a significant part of Roscommon’s 
biography. In the light of the information it gives us, we shall 
probably be correct in placing the date of birth of the fourth Earl 
of Roscommon about the middle of October 1637. 

Fenton, then, must obviously be wrong about the time when 
Roscommon began to study under Samuel Bochart. That 
Roscommon was in Caen at least by 1649 we know from John 
Aubrey, who in his Miscellanies tells of a premonition the boy had 
at Caen of his father’s death, which occurred in that year.2 But 
it is incredible that he was sent to France to study at the age of 
three and a half years, and that before 1641 he had been under the 
tutelage of a certain Dr. Hall at Strafford’s home in Yorkshire.? 
Fenton is responsible for both of these statements. It is, of course, 
possible to accept Fenton’s account as true, pushing the dates up 
a few years and eliminating the prominent part played by Strafford 
in Roscommon’s education. Until fresh evidence turns up, however, 
it will be impossible to tell precisely how much of Fenton’s account 
may be accepted and how much is erroneous. 

CaRL NIEMEYER. 


MANSFIELD PARK AND LOVERS’ VOWS 


JANE AUSTEN’s readers have not puzzled their heads as much as 
they should have done over the theatricals of Mansfield Park. 
Some have taken an innocent delight in the “ quaintness ” of the 
incident, and, feeling the improprieties of Lovers’ Vows to be dead 
improprieties, have been wrongly amused by Fanny’s shudders 


1 William Knowler, The Earl of Strafforde’s Letters and Dispatches (London, 
1739), ii, 103-04. ‘The letter is mentioned in passing by Cooper, Life of Strafford, 
li, 43, but is not reprinted. 

* John Aubrey, Miscellanies (second edition, London, 1721), p. 119. 

* Fenton, p. cxxxiv. 
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and Edmund’s dismay. A more serious critic has taken the matter 
more heavily and has concluded that “ the tone of the piece (Lovers’ 
Vows) is so unexceptional throughout that it is hard to see why 
Miss Austen should have selected this particular play for so severe 
a condemnation . . . there is evidence of a. . . stricter view of 
propriety than had prevailed in Miss. Austen’s girlhood.” These 
positions seem to imply that Jane Austen’s choice of Lovers’ Vows 
is quite haphazard and almost inexplicable. Yet we should know 
from experience that she is not accustomed to spending her time on 
things that can be dismissed as insignificant. When we see the 
sensation made by Lovers’ Vows in the small circle at The Park, 
we should take warning that here is something that needs under- 
standing. ‘The indignation and excitement of the characters must 
be justified. Sir Thomas Bertram’s agitation, if it is not to be a 
mere fussiness out of keeping with his character, must rest on a 
genuinely outraged feeling. His reproof to Mrs. Norris is meant 
to have a sting, for it should not be forgotten that she was “‘ as nearly 
being silenced as ever she had been in her life.” In short, there is 
a significant quality in this situation which the first readers of the 
novel must instantly have caught, but which we miss ; and this is 
the thing which asks for an explanation. 

It is possible to suggest one. It is possible to show that the 
choice of Lovers’ Vows, as a piece to be performed in the house 
of a country gentleman in the year 18—, was meant to be singularly 
inept ; in fact, to go far beyond any general question of the doubtful 
taste of private theatricals. To see the full ineptitude is to begin 
to read this portion of Mansfield Park with open eyes. 

Lovers’ Vows had an unmerited success in the rough and 
enthusiastic days at the close of the eighteenth century. It had many 
ardent admirers, as is shown by the number of times it was presented 
on the stage in the course of ten years (1795-1805), and by the number 
of cheap editions issued at various places during the same period. 
Such a piece could not be admired, however, without being equally 
disliked. The following quotation will throw some light on the 
foundations of the latter attitude. 

On September 5, 1801, Lovers’ Vows was played at the Hay- 
market Theatre. The theatrical correspondent of William Cobbett’s 
Porcupine and Anti-Gallican Monitor belonged to the party of 
detractors. 
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On Saturday evening was performed . . . the anglicised German play of 
Lover’s Vows. We have ever beheld, with regret, the avidity with which 
imported nonsense is attended to, while the truly admirable productions 
of native genius are thrown by to moulder on the shelf of forgetfulness. 
Lovers Vows, the natural son of Kotzebue, is not among the least objection- 
able dramas of German notoriety. It is the universal aim of German 
authors of the present day, to exhibit the brightest examples of virtue 
among the lower classes of society ; while the higher orders, by their 
folly and profligacy, are held up to contempt and detestation. This is 
fully exemplified in Lovers Vows. The Cottager and his Wife are bene- 
volent and charitable ; Frederick, the hero of the piece, a common soldier, 
the offspring of cupidity, presents an amiable pattern of filial love ; while 
Count Cassel, a travelled nobleman, is a caricature of every odious and 
contemptible vice. Necessity will not be admitted as an excuse for such 
conduct in a dramatic author ; for, like the potter, he has power over the 
materials out of which he selects and forms his characters ; and it would 
be equally easy, and more commendable, for him to excite, in the minds 
of his auditors, respect, admiration, and love of our laws, our magistrates, 
and our religion, than to expose them to obloquy and contempt.—The 
fall of Agatha, in this play, is effected too easily ; and her restoration to 
happiness, notwithstanding her repentance, forms too much of an apology 
for error. Such things may be admitted in real life ; but, on the stage, a 
seduced female should never be suffered to appear but as an object of 
terror. 

Independent of the morality of this piece, the first act is the heaviest 
bundle of dramatic lumber ever tolerated on the boards of an English 
theatre; and is strictly what the French so emphatically term comdie 
larmoyante. Amelia, notwithstanding the pains which Mrs. INCHBALD, 
the adapter of the play, has taken to polish her, still remains coarse, 
forward, and disgusting, and, we trust, will never be imitated by the 
British fair. Some service, however, Mrs. INCHBALD has certainly rendered 
to this young lady; but we cannot say the same by her treatment of 
Count Cassel. In the adapted play, he is a kind of nondescript animal . . . 

We have been free in our animadversions on this exotic production ; 
and we trust that we shall always possess sufficient firmness to oppose, 
with energy, whatever appears to violate the principles of correct taste, 
or to militate against political or moral propriety. 

This gives us a plain opinion, and makes it clear that in 1801 
there were people who sincerely believed that Lovers’ Vows was a 
play of a dangerous sort, and who saw in its subject and in its 
characters political and social meanings of an intolerable kind.* 

The question now comes, what opinions were represented by 


The Porcupine, September 7, 1801. 

* Mansfield Park, although written between February 1811 and June 1813, 
describes a country family in which, no doubt, the more old-fashioned opinions 
of 1801 still prevailed. 
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The Porcupine? ‘The paper had been started by William Cobbett 
in 1800, four months after his return from America. It received 
encouragement from William Windham, Pitt and the Pittites. It 
was considered as a more sober and more solid heir to the Anti- 
Jacobin of Canning and Gifford. Its motto was “ Fear God. 
Honour the King.” Its editor and his colleagues kept a determined 
eye on revolutionary talk and political delusion. ‘They attacked all 
efforts, no matter how remote, to overturn public and private 
morality, and traced such efforts to the doctrines of the French 
Revolution. The attitude its correspondent takes toward an affected, 
romantic, and foreign drama like Lovers’ Vows, therefore, is a proper 
one. 
The readers of this paper were not, perhaps, in the height of 
fashion, but they could correctly look upon themselves as being 
the “ backbone of the nation.” Cobbett was able to write with 
pride, “‘ The Porcupine cannot boast of being seen in the numerous 
pothouses of this metropolis ; but we have the superior advantage 
of being generally read by persons of property, rank, and respecta- 
bility; in the public offices as well as in the best private 
families. . . .” 1 These were the people who sternly accepted the 
challenge which innovators made to their political beliefs, their 
social order, and their codes of morals. Theirs was the class of 
which Sir Thomas Bertram was a born member, and in which, it 
cannot be too often repeated, Jane Austen herself contentedly and 
proudly lived. 

It is unlikely that Edmund Bertram took his opinion of Lovers’ 
Vows from the columns of The Porcupine, or that this paper was 
included in the packets sent out to Sir Thomas in Antigua ; but it 
is not unreasonable to suppose that Jane Austen knew what was being 
said by the living models for Sir Thomas in their rural sanctuaries. 
It is not intended to suggest that Jane Austen had ever read The 
Porcupine, or that she had ever watched the antics of Amelia across 
the footlights and drawn her conclusions.? It is only intended to 


+ The Porcupine, December 9, 1800. 

* The latter half of this statement may be too strong. During the years that 
Jane Austen was in Bath (1801-1805) there were six performances of Lovers’ Vows 
at the Theatre Royal. The dates were: November 7, 1801; April 22, 1802; 
January 28, 1803; June 2, 1803 ; November 17, 1803 ; January 17, 1805. The 
fourth of these performances was a benefit and offered the additional attractions 
of Mr. Bew singing Paddy O’Trigger’s Trip to Bath, M. Mignaud and Miss Loder 
in Le Grand Ballet des Cerceaux, and the Scotch opera of The Gentle Shepherd 
The Bath Chronicle announces these events. 
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hint that Lovers’ Vows was a play well known and much talked 
about, that in it were found implications which made it an object 
of close consideration. 

What probably happened during the preparation of Mansfield 
Park is that the authoress, aware of the objections to Lovers’ Vows, 
found in the general feeling against the play the best reason for 
using it. By so doing, she was free to assume that her readers 
would be fully acquainted with the piece she had chosen. She makes 
no coherent statement of its plot, gives no more than a brief reminder 
of its unsuitability, and picks at random such of its details as suit 
her convenience. She is enabled, in addition, to increase the interest 
of the scene by moving from a mere question of the general propriety 
of private theatricals to a question of greater consequence, the 
admitted impropriety of Lovers’ Vows. Who can forget Edmund, 
mildly disapproving the idea of giving a play, but openly horrified 
when he hears what has been chosen. “ ‘ Lover’s Vows ’"—in a tone 
of the greatest amazement.” 

Jane Austen must have worked with the play-book before her, 
perhaps one of those “ unbound copies” that Sir Thomas burnt 
so assiduously in order to close the incident.! Her details are 
accurate in every respect. Mr. Rushworth’s “I come in three 
times and have two and forty speeches”; Tom Bertram telling 
Fanny that, as Cottager’s Wife, she will “ have only two scenes ”’ ; 
Tom’s inability to play both Anhalt and the Butler because they 
“unluckily are in together”; Frederick (Mr. Crawford) and his 
knapsack ; Amelia (Miss Crawford) entering prison with a basket 
of provisions ; these are all true to the book. But most exact of 
all is the moment when Fanny is helping Miss Crawford with her 
part. The latter, with the stage-direction Amelia alone before her, 
says, “ ‘ Now for my soliloquy,’ ” and begins reciting. Then comes 
the direction Enter Mr. Anhalt, and Fanny is described as joining in 
“ with all the modest feeling which the idea of representing Edmund 
was so strongly calculated to inspire. . . .” 

Jane Austen uses all the opportunities offered her by her choice. 
Most interesting are the points of view of various social groups 
which it permits her to suggest: the fashionable indifference of 
Lord Ravenshaw and the Ecclesford set, of which Mr. Yates is an 


? Messrs. Longman, Hunt, Rees and Orme were publishing from 1806 a 
Series of Plays with Remarks by Mrs. Inchbald, Lovers’ Vows appeared in this 
series, 
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outpost in enemy country ; the distress of well-placed respectability 
in Edmund and Fanny and Sir Thomas; Tom and his sisters 
nibbling at the edges of fashion; and, finally, the carelessness of 
the Crawfords, who had been brought up by their uncle, the Admiral, 
a man at once cynical and immoral. No other play would have 
measured so well Lady Bertram’s lazy ignorance—‘ Do not act 
anything improper, my dear.” ; nor would Mrs. Norris’ ardent 
stupidity have been quite so well marked had she been unable to 
describe it as being “‘ about Lover’s Vows.” When Sir Thomas, at 
the end, so beautifully and courteously indicates the gap between 
generations by saying, “ that I should be cautious and quick-sighted, 
and feel many scruples which my children do not feel, is perfectly 
natural . . .” we are taken back at once to the time when anew 
century was starting, when dangerous doctrine prevailed, and when 
Lovers’ Vows had to be viewed with exceptional strictness for the 
sake of holding society together. 

It must also have given Jane Austen some pleasure to cast the 
play among her characters. To settle Mr. Rushworth in the part 
of Count Cassel, “‘ a nondescript animal”; to allow Julia to feel 
with prejudiced conviction that Amelia was “ an odious, little, pert, 
unnatural, impudent girl,” and then to have Miss Crawford play 
her ; to make Edmund do the clergyman after he is forced to admit 
that “ it must be difficult to keep Anhalt from appearing a formal, 
solemn lecturer ...”; to do these things for knowing readers 
was to set up a current of fine precise high comedy. 

Such an analysis can be pushed as far toward subtlety as any 
one chooses: there is no reason for taking it farther here. It is 
hoped that enough has been put down to make it plain that Jane 
Austen was intent, as she composed this section of her novel, on a 
fullness of meaning that is no longer entirely understood. Rather 
than wonder at a sudden and fervent propriety in her, it would be 
wiser to see that she is playing her usual game of describing, with 
critical reservations, the activities of her small settled world. Lovers’ 
Vows and the feelings it aroused were genuine activities that she 
was pleased, for a little time and in a little space, to set off and 
underline. To give, by illustration and comment, these particular 
feelings some of the liveliness they must have had for the people who 
first cut the pages of Mansfield Park in 1814, has been the justification 
of so long a note as this. 

WILLIAM REITZEL. 
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A NOTE ON WORDSWORTH’S TINTERN ABBEY, 
LINES 66-83, AND THE PRELUDE (1805-1806), 
BOOK XI, LINES 171-199 


In Book XI of The Prelude (XII of the 1850 version), Wordsworth, 
going back over the ground of the preceding book, tells how he 
became an idolatrous worshipper of Reason and laboured to cut 
off his heart “ from all the sources of her former strength.” 

Yea, even the visible universe was scann’d 

With something of a kindred spirit, fell 


Beneath the domination of a taste 
Less elevated (ll. 115-117). 


At times, in his presumption, he judged nature by the rules of 
“mimic art” (that is to say, by the laws of the picturesque), but, 
more frequently, he gave way to a “ comparison of scene with 
scene” and pampered himself with “‘ meagre novelties of colour 
and proportion.” While such frivolities prevailed in his mind, he 
was “ less sensible” to nature’s moods, and to her appeal to the 
moral admirations and the affections. His errors Wordsworth 
attributes to vanity—“ the love of sitting in judgment ” (Il. 164-165), 
and to another, more subtle cause, namely, that the eye, at all times 
the most despotic of the senses, at this time held his mind in 
“absolute dominion.” 

In this state Wordsworth enjoyed transports that were “ vivid 
but not profound,” “‘ roaming from hill to hill, from rock to rock,” 
“ still craving combinations of new forms.” 

Professor de Selincourt in his edition of The Prelude (1926) 
has a note on these lines of Book XI (171-199) in which he says 
that Wordsworth here describes the attitude of mind he first 
experienced on his visit to Tintern in 1793, and quotes the following 
passages from Tintern Abbey in illustration of the passage from 
The Prelude : 

more like a man 


Flying from something that he dreads than one 
Who sought the thing he loved. 


. . the sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion, the tall rock 
The mountain and the deep and gloomy wood, 
Their colours and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite, a feeling and a love 
That had no need of a remoter charm 


By thought supplied, nor any interest 
Unborrowed from the eye. 
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It is true that in ll. 66-83 of Tintern Abbey Wordsworth uses language 
which at times closely resembles that of the passage from The 
Prelude. But the object of this note is to contend that Wordsworth 
is speaking in these two passages of two different states of mind. 

Professor de Selincourt in his note shows that he takes Words- 
worth to say in Il. 70~71 of Tintern Abbey that he was actually fleeing 
from something that he dreaded and hence he is led to identify 
the state of mind there described with Wordsworth’s state of mind 
after the war with France had brought about his first moral crisis 
(i.e. in August 1793). Wordsworth was fleeing from “ his moral 
sufferings.” So in The Prelude, xi, 171-199, says Professor de 
Selincourt, Wordsworth tells how he sought distraction in the 
purely sensuous pleasure nature could afford. But in the passage 
from Tintern Abbey Wordsworth merely says he was 

more like a man 
Flying from something that he dreads than one 
Who sought the thing he loved ; 

(the italics are mine). It is not legitimate to suppose that Words- 
worth means anything more than he says. The simile just quoted 
is used by Wordsworth to suggest a state of mind in which his 
pleasure was not of a sober, meditative sort, but was headlong and 
impetuous and ardent. The keenness of a fugitive was well known 
to the poet ; when he left London in 1795 he was 


Keen as a Truant or a Fugitive, 


and then, indeed, he felt like a prisoner escaped from the great city. 
But his impetuous ardour in the pursuit of nature has no necessary 
connection with this or any other flight. It is conveyed only less 
strikingly by the figure of the chase : 


Yet was I often greedy in the chace 


in |. 190 of Book XI of The Prelude is his figure for his eager pursuit 
of “‘ combinations of new forms,” just as in Book VI he compares 
himself and his companion in their impetuous progress to 

Keen hunters in a chase . . . 

Eager as birds of prey, or as a ship 

Upon the stretch. 
The figure of the fugitive in Tintern Abbey is employed to suggest 
a similar impetuosity, and gains in effectiveness by the added paradox 
that makes the lover apparently flee from the nature that he loves. 
But it is still a figure. 
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Professor de Selincourt’s view may appear to derive strong 
support from the fact that in both passages the forms of nature are 
said to have supplied pleasure through the eye. In Tintern Abbey 
none of the pleasure was “‘ unborrowed from the eye,” and so also, 
it may seem, in The Prelude what was sought was “ wider empire 
for the sight,” the “‘ inner faculties ” being laid asleep. But— 

1. Whereas the Prelude passage describes a state of mind that 
Wordsworth says was transient (he connects it with his short-lived 
subjection to the narrow reason), Tintern Abbey, on the other hand, 
describes a state that lasted from the time when the “ coarser pleasures 
of his boyish days” came to an end till his mind had learned to 
intertwine nature and humanity ; 

2. Whereas the Prelude passage describes a state of mind which 
Wordsworth resolutely “ shook off,”’ Tintern Abbey describes a mood 
which Wordsworth “lost.” The latter was a loss for which it is 
true he had “‘ abundant recompense,” but still it was a loss ; 

3. Whereas the Prelude passage describes a state in which the 
eye had “absolute dominion,” Tintern Abbey describes a state 
in which the eye was so little of a tyrant that Wordsworth can say 


The sounding cataract haunted me like a passion ; 


4. Whereas the Prelude passage describes a state in which the 
poet was restlessly critical, ‘‘ craving combinations of new forms, 
wider empire for the sight, proud of its own endowments,” and 
whereas the pleasure which resulted was merely that of the “ out- 
ward sense ” (i.e. the physical eye), Tintern Abbey, on the contrary, 
describes a state in which the poet went “ wherever nature led ” (not 
dissatisfied but insatiable), and the pleasure which resulted was 
“a passion,” ... “an appetite, a feeling and a love.” When 
Wordsworth uses these words last quoted he is not saying that the 
inner faculties were laid asleep in submission to the eye. Rather he 
is describing the state described also in ll. 143-145 of Book XI of 
The Prelude (early version), where he says he was 

Now all eye, 


And now all ear ; but ever with the heart 
Employ’d and the majestic intellect, 


(a passage to which the 1850 text gives a more modest turn). In 
Tintern Abbey he is distinguishing a state in which his inner faculties 
were stimulated solely through the senses from a later state in which 
he was no longer “ thoughtless” and in which consequently 
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impressions from the senses were interfused with human sympathies, 
In the later state, Wordsworth’s senses were still keen, but man now 
held first place in his mind, and the external world could only reach 
his inner faculties through an atmosphere of human feeling ; 

5. Whereas the Prelude passage describes a state from which the 
poet’s sister Dorothy was wholly free (1. 203 of the early version), 
Tintern Abbey describes a state which in 1798, while it was no longer 
Wordsworth’s, was now Dorothy’s. 


In thy voice I catch 
The language of my former heart and read 
My former pleasures in the shooting lights 
Of thy wild eyes. 


It seems, therefore, that the Tintern Abbey passage does not 
describe the diseased state of mind; rather it describes a normal 
healthy stage of progress [and this is, indeed, what any reader would 
suppose who knew nothing of a time when Wordsworth “ in reaction 
from his moral sufferings” (as Professor de Selincourt puts it) 
sought “ distraction in purely sensuous pleasure ”]. A later passage 
of Book XI of The Prelude refers to the same state : 


I lov’d whate’er I saw ; nor lightly lov’d 
But fervently. . . . 
I worshipp’d then among the depth of things. 


I felt and nothing else : I did not judge (ll. 224 et seq.) 


The poet adds that he carried this same heart with him through the 
Alps. “I felt and nothing else.” These words come near to the 
root of the matter. In the healthy state described in Tintern Abbey, 
nature was to him “a feeling.” In the unhealthy state described 
in Il. 188-195 of Book XI of The Prelude, judgment interrupted 
the pure exercise of feeling. 

It might be argued that the two passages describe the same state 
of mind from different points of view, that the Wordsworth of 1805 
looked on his earlier pleasure in nature with a less favourable eye 
than the Wordsworth of 1798 and hence assumed the critical attitude 
of Book XI of The Prelude. The argument against any such view 
rests on the differences enumerated above, which seem to show that 
the states of mind themselves are different. 

Professor de Selincourt evidently thinks that the state of mind 
described in the Prelude passage fits the date 1793, which is (it 
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is assumed, though even this is doubtful) the date of the state of 
mind described in the Tintern Abbey passage. Book XII of The 
Prelude tells us something of his state of mind at that date. There, 
in the early version, we are told of the creative power of Wordsworth’s 
imagination at that time. It was then that he saw in a vision the 
sacrificial ceremony of ancient times. At that time also Wordsworth 
wrote the verses which produced such a potent effect on the mind 
of Coleridge, namely, Guilt and Sorrow, in which, said Coleridge, 
“ manly reflections and human association had given both variety 
and an additional interest to natural objects.” Perhaps the truth 
is that in the Tintern Abbey passage Wordsworth is describing a 
state of mind earlier and in the Prelude passage a state of mind later 
than 1793. It is reasonable to suppose that the Prelude passage 
has sole reference to a diseased state of mind contemporaneous with 
Wordsworth’s “‘ complete subservience to Godwin ” which Professor 
de Selincourt dates 1795. ‘The whole context shows that Words- 
worth regarded the attitude to nature there described as a part of 
the strong disease with which he was afflicted. May it also be 
suggested that 1793 is too late for the mood of the Tintern passage ? 
Already in 1793 Wordsworth’s feeling towards nature was mingled 
with his feeling for humanity. But, it will be said, at 1. 61 of Tintern 
Abbey, Wordsworth says “ the picture of the mind revives again,” 
and the opening lines of the poem indicate that he is recalling the 
state of his mind five years before the date of composition, i.e. in 
1793. Is this so very sure? When Wordsworth says, “‘ When first 
I came among these hills,” may it not be that he is going farther 
back in memory to his first visit, not indeed to Tintern, but to the 
Welsh hills in 1791? ‘The transition at the end of the second 
“paragraph ” of Tintern Abbey would then be from a five years’ 
retrospect to a retrospect going back even to his boyish days and the 
beginning of his love of nature for its own sake. This view derives 
strength from Il. 346-349 of Book VIII (1850 version), which say 
that, until his twenty-second summer (1791) had been told, nature 
was his joy and man subordinate to her. That summer of 1791 on 
the Welsh hills was the last of a stage of single-hearted devotion to 
nature. If this chronology be accepted, the Tintern Abbey passage 
describes a state of mind that should be dated 1791 rather than 
1793. 

That it was also his state of mind in 1790 is confirmed by a 
passage (afterwards omitted) in the Preface to the Poems of 1815, 
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in which Wordsworth quoted the lines from Tintern Abbey, which 
begin 


“The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion,” 
and recorded that the state of mind they express was represented 
in his Juvenile Pieces, among which Descriptive Sketches is included. 
“* Not used to make a present joy the matter of a song,” Wordsworth 
was in that poem expressing in the main a joy of 1790. 
W. G. FRaser. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE MEANING OF SEVERN, OUSE, MINSTER, ETC. 


Tue Epitor, Review of English Studies. 

Dear Sir, 

There are so many careless inaccuracies in the review of 

this book! that it gives a perfectly misleading impression of my work. 

1. Mr. Gover says my derivation of Parrett is from the Welsh 
pared, a partition. I simply gave other people’s opinion, and even 
that but incidentally. It is not one of the river names I deal with 
at all. It is not a Wy river. I only imply that if pared means 
“* partition,” between Celts and Saxons, it must have had an earlier 
name, and this the Romans have preserved for us in the form 
Uxella, which is a Wy river, “ the Upper Wy,” to distinguish it 
from Isca, “‘ the Lower Wy.” But incidentally 1 may point out to 
him that judging by the Cornish forms, Pared is as early as any 
other, which may well be the case in Somerset also. 

2. Mr. Gover says : “ as shown by Ekwall, Vyrnwy is a derivative 
of Hafren.” But Ekwall does not say that. He derives it from 
Severn, not Hafren, which is very different. But even in Ekwall’s 
attempt to derive it from Severn he can account for only two-thirds 
of the word Vyrnwy, and has to confess failure in regard to the 
ending wy, which may come, as he says, from ovio or es, but neither 
of which is he able to discover in the word Severn. Does Mr. Gover 
really think that Ekwall has “ shown ” that Vyrnwy is a derivative 
of Severn?! I hold that Severn is derived from Vernwy. 


See R. E. S. ix. 367. 
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3. Mr. Gover refers me to Morris Jones’ Welsh Grammar as the 
authority for the usual contention about the change of s to h, when 
I have examined the whole list of possible words, and have shown 
that such a change does not occur in four-fifths of the number. Mr. 
Gover prefers appealing to ‘‘ authority ” even when that authority 
has been discredited by more than one researcher. 

4. Mr. Gover says: “ Tafwys is the correct Welsh development 
of the latinised Tamensis, as pointed out by Ekwall.” What Ekwall 
actually says is: “ MW. [i.e. Mid Welsh] Tafwys is probably a 
development of the latinised Tamensis.” Mr. Gover turns Ekwall’s 
suggestion into a positive fact. No Welsh scholar would have dreamt 
of deriving the Welsh ‘Tafwys from the Latin. 

5. Mr. Gover says : “‘ While it is true that the exact sense of O.E. 
mynster in place-names is not always certain, yet the derivations put 
forward above [viz. min--is-+-dwr] are clearly impossible on philo- 
logical grounds alone.” 

Many have said, ‘“‘So much the worse then for philological 
grounds alone.” But there was a time when the new Place-Name 
Society, with which and for which Mr. Gover works, were far more 
sure of the meaning of mynster—that it was purely ecclesiastical— 
than they seem to be now, judging by this concession of Mr. Gover, 
and a similar reference in the Place Names of Sussex. There is 
surely, here, an admission of the pressure of new light, although 
they have not the grace to acknowledge the source of such a change, 
as the late Dean of Wells and former Dean of Westminster Abbey, 
Dr. Armitage Robinson, kindly did in a letter to me, dated December 
17, 1928, when he said : ‘‘ Your two papers have greatly interested 
me, especially the discussion of Minster. I hope your bold and 
able challenge will receive due attention ; for you seem to me to 
have made out a strong case against the current view.” 

Mr. Gover says my derivation is “‘ impossible ” on philological 
grounds alone, but he does not attempt to show how or where my 
derivation is wrong; but he says instead that by my derivation I 
have “‘ produced some curious hybrid formations such as Black- 
minster, Southminster.” But surely J have not produced these ; 
and as for hybrids, are they such rare birds that they have to be 
classed as “‘ impossible” and “‘ absurd.” ‘There are plenty of 
others in my list of minster names : and has Mr. Gover never heard 
of the hybrids Gloucester, Wimborne, Bredon, and scores of others, 
despite the Rules of Philology ? 
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6. In three different parts of his review Mr. Gover refers to the 
great importance of early spelling, and yet in the only instance of a 
minster place-name with which he deals, viz. WORMINSTER, he 
deliberately ignores the earliest form and adopts the later one, and 
even that form he spells incorrectly. Then he begs the whole 
question by dividing it into O.E. equivalents, as though there was 
documentary evidence for such form and such division in con- 
nection with this particular place-name. He accepts the absurd 
interpretation of “‘ Serpent’s Hill” as the meaning of Worminster, 
mainly because, apparently, Dr. Armitage Robinson gave it that 
interpretation, based upon the later word WUORMESTORR ; but the 
Dean did this because he was not acquainted then with the earlier 
form which I discovered. Mr. Gover maintains that, because I 
have said on p. 26 of my book that the change from Stour to Ster 
should not be regarded as an impossible feat, he therefore has a 
right to prefer the later form “ WoORMESTORRE,” which he spells 
incorrectly, to the earlier form WoORMESTER. The question was not 
a change from Stour to Ster, but from ster to torr, and whether the 
s belonged to the first or the second part of the word—WorME-sTER 
or WORMES-TER. 

It is absolutely necessary to be on one’s guard against the findings 
of those who depend entirely on the “ Laws of Philology.” Ekwall 
shows, time and time again, that these laws fail to lead us to where 
they point, as e.g. they lead us to expect the form Tamessa, but it 
never appears. They also lead one astray, as in the absurd meaning 
of “ chief magistrate,” which philologically, he says, could be given 
as the meaning of Were, the river that runs through Warminster. 
E. D. PRIESTLEY EvANs. 
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English Literary Autographs, 1550-1650. Part III. Edited 
by W. W. Grec, J. P. Gitson, Hitary JENKINSON, R. B. 
McKerrow, A. W. PoLtarp. Printed at the Oxford University 
Press. 1932. 


Arter the dramatists and the poets, the prose-writers. This third 
part of the great series of facsimiles of autographs, which we owe to 
Dr. Greg and his collaborators, brings the collection to a fitting 
conclusion, and confirms the impression that they have given to all 
workers in these fields one of their most indispensable tools. With 
the aid of the publications of the British Museum and the Ordnance 
Survey for Anglo-Saxon times, and the works of Messrs. Johnson 
and Jenkinson for the medizval and early modern periods, the palzo- 
grapher can now study conveniently the evolution of the hands of 
business and familiar correspondence and literary composition from 
the earliest times down to the Restoration, when our modern script 
was finally formed. The literary student and the historian possess 
an invaluable adjunct to their studies. And the textual criticism 
of English literature benefits by the establishment with ample 
documentation of a new method of approach to many problems. 
The enterprise has taken the Horatian nine years for its completion, 
and now, at its conclusion, we salute it as one of the substantive 
achievements of English scholarship in our time, a permanent 
standard of reference and a safe guide in an important domain of 
research. 

This last part has the quaiities of its predecessors—the careful 
selection and fine reproduction of documents, the accurate trans- 
literation, the full and interesting comment and the adequate 
bibliographical information. Two welcome supplements add to 
the completeness of the collection: one reproducing specimens of 
writing omitted from or discovered since the publication of the 
preceding parts; the other giving us examples of the script of 
scholars and antiquaries. This last addition, outside of the original 
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scheme of the work, is of the nature of an uncovenanted bounty 
to the fortunate subscribers. An appendix corrects or brings up 
to date the information given in the previous comment. We may 
note here the welcome news that the Fulke Greville documents at 
Warwick Castle, supposed lost, were only mislaid, and may add 
that one of the documents in pl. xliii(b) carries the signature not 
of the poet but of his father. It may be said, too, that the singular 
MS. of Sackville at St. John’s College, Cambridge, identified by 
Miss Hearsey, proves that in his youth Sackville wrote what may be 
fairly described as more than one English hand. While we are thus 
straining at gnats, let it be added that in the index Selden’s name 
is spelt with an “ o,” and that Queen Elizabeth, according to her 
practice, seems in the specimen of her later hand to have spelt 
“ proceeding ” with an “i” in the second syllable. 

The autographs of prose-writers are admirably selected to illustrate 
the development of that part of English literature from the Reforma- 
tion to the days of the first Charles. There is a preponderance of 
divines, but that is a character of the period. We see their script 
developing from the rough hand of Latimer, still recalling the 
fifteenth century, down to the small neat hands of the Churchmen 
of the seventeenth century, Laud and Ussher and Jeremy Taylor. 
The historians are well shown in Grafton and Stow, Camden, 
Hakluyt and Mulcaster. The examples of the hands of scholars 
and collectors, illustrated both in the body of the work and the 
supplement, range from Leland to Dugdale, and will be a valuable 
aid to the solution of those bibliographical problems which depend 
upon the identification of notes and insertions in earlier manuscripts. 
William Browne of Tavistock, who fails to win a place among the 
poets in Part II, might well have claimed entry here, for he was a 
diligent collector of the poetic MSS. of the fifteenth century. The 
new philosophy appears in the great names of Bacon and Hobbes. 
And the miscellaneous writers, so peculiarly characteristic of the 
seventeenth century, are represented by Burton and Sir Thomas 
Browne, Kenelm Digby and Izaak Walton and James Howells. 
For the translators we have Florio, who gave us Montaigne in 
English. The enigmatic figure of Raleigh stands for the men of 
action who took a part in the literature of the age, and, characteristi- 
cally, his very writing in its strange variety is itself a problem. 
The two scripts of Elizabeth—that of her youth, a decorated Roman, 
and the imperiously illegible writing of her old age—and the 
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shambling fist of James are fittingly added to complete the representa- 
tion of the ages to which they gave their names. 

Under the hands of these so various personalities we see the one 
steady line of development from the still medizval script of the 
early sixteenth century, through the contest between Secretary 
and Roman, until by the middle of the seventeenth century the 
immediate forerunner of our modern hands is practically in possession 
of the field. ‘The most critical period of English history and litera- 
ture is here seen mirrored in the characters which expressed its 
thought, and we may end as we began by expressing our gratitude 


- for the patient scholarship which has made it possible for us to study 


in comfort and with the most expert assistance the external vesture 
of that momentous change. 
ROBIN FLOWER. 


Die Traktate des Richard Rolle von Hampole ‘‘ Incendium 
Amoris ’? und ‘“‘ Emendatio Vitae ’’ und deren Uber- 
setzung durch Richard Misyn. By Evucen ScuHNELL. 
Leipzig: Robert Noske. 1932. Pp. vi+191. 


The Pearl: The Text of the Fourteenth Century English 
Poem. Edited by Members of the Chaucer Class in Bowdoin 
College. Boston: Bruce Humphries. 1932. Pp. x+86. 
$1.50. 


The Pearl: The Fourteenth Century English Poem. Rendered 
in Modern Verse, with an Introductory Essay, by STANLEY 
PERKINS CHASE. New York and London: Oxford University 
Press. 1932. Pp. lxiv-+110. 10s. 6d. net. 


Tue first two of these books are the work of beginners in “‘ research ” 
and both bear obvious signs that this is so. It is clear that their 
authors were not impelled to write them so much because they had 
new facts or theories to present as because they wished to gain 
experience in handling subjects in a scholarly manner. That the 
authors themselves have profited by their work is probable, but 
the paucity of new matter in either book forces the reader to ask 
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whether it is a wise policy on the part of universities to encourage 
(or demand) the publication of such exercises in any but exceptional 
cases. 

Dr. Schnell’s book falls into two parts, the first containing an 
examination of the contents of Rolle’s Latin treatises, the Incendium 
Amoris and the Emendatio Vitae, the second an examination of 
Misyn’s translation of them. In the first part many pages are 
given up to the opinions expressed by earlier students of Rolle, 
and the author does not always exercise discrimination in deciding 
which opinions are worthy of consideration. So much work has 
recently been done on Rolle that it is hardly necessary to revive 
the views of older scholars on matters on which they had less informa- 
tion than is now available, nor those which are mere conjectures 
without any basis in fact. Such a conjecture is Horstmann’s 
suggestion that Wiclif may have been responsible for the interpolations 
in later versions of Rolle’s English commentary on the Psalter. 
The author’s lack of new matter becomes painfully obvious when he 
finds it possible to spend a considerable amount of space in reviewing 
a passage in Horstmann’s discussion of the characteristics of Rolle’s 
mysticism—a passage which contains a highly imaginative recon- 
struction of the tribal character of the Franke and the Saxons, designed, 
apparently, to prove that Rolle is a typical “‘ Saxon.” (Horstmann 
himself avoids saying this definitely, but Dr. Schnell does not.) 

The best part of the book is Dr. Schnell’s own analysis of Rolle’s 
mystical views, which he has carefully extracted from the two 
Latin treatises. He comes to no new or startling conclusions about 
them, but he does at least present them fully and coherently. 

Dr. Schnell evidently found that there was very little to say about 
Misyn’s translation, and he confines himself mainly to a detailed 
account of the language (with conclusions based largely on the work 
of Jordan in his Handbuch der Mittelenglischen Grammatik), and to 
a list of the passages in which Misyn translates slavishly, mistakenly 
or well. 

The authors of the Bowdoin edition of Pearl would, doubtless, 
claim as a justification for the publication of their book that it satisfies 
a want. Their aim has been to present the poem in a form which 
will be easy to read. Accordingly they have substituted modern 
equivalents forthe obsolete spellings of the original, and repunctuated 
the whole, in the hopes that those who have hitherto been frightened 
by its archaic appearance may now be encouraged to read it for its 
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poetic qualities. ‘There is something to be said for this, though it 
js difficult to see that their edition achieves more in this direction 
than that of Gollancz, in which the reader is presented with a text 
of the original accompanied by a translation. 

In the notes on the text they seem to have little new to suggest, 
though they have shown some discrimination in their choice of 
interpretations from earlier editors. The Notes on the text and 
interpretation of Pearl by E. VY. Gordon and C. T. Onions (Medium 
Zvum, September 1932), did not, unfortunately, appear early 
enough to be of use to them. 

Professor Chase’s elegantly produced little volume stands in a 
different class from the other two books, but it may perhaps legiti- 
mately be mentioned together with the preceding book, more 
especially as its author refers the reader to that edition of Pearl 
for the emendations of the text which he has adopted in his rendering. 

This translation of the Pearl has been made primarily for 
“readers of poetry,” not for students of the fourteenth century. 
The introduction prefaced to it includes an analysis of the form and 
subject-matter of the poem and some account of the theories 
advanced by different scholars about its authorship and meaning. 
Professor Chase inclines to the interpretation suggested some years 
ago by Sister Madeleva, and holds that the place of the poem is 
“among the spiritual autobiographies and other mystical writings 
going back to Bernard of Clairvaux and Hugh of St. Victor,” but 
he has some criticisms to make of the details of her interpretation. 

In his translation he preserves the rhyme scheme and the method 
of linking stanzas found in the original, but not the alliteration. 
Some of his stanzas give the impression that he has had to sacrifice 
a good deal to the rhymes, and one notices that he has sometimes 
fallen back upon imperfect rhymes. His rendering is a fairly close 
one throughout, but it varies a good deal in poetic quality, some 
stanzas conveying the sense and spirit of the poem admirably, while 
others miss its peculiar beauty. On the whole Professor Chase 
seems to be happier with the argumentative parts of the poem than 
with the descriptive. 

DoroTHY EVERETT. 
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Dramatic Irony in Chaucer. By GeRMAINE Dempster, 
(Stanford University Publications, University Series, Language 
and Literature, Vol. IV, Number 3.) California: Stanford 
University Press; London: Humphrey Milford. 1932. 
Pp. 102. 9s. net. 


IN this very careful and interesting study Dr. Dempster examines 
the part played by dramatic irony in Chaucer’s narrative poems, 
distinguishing as far as possible between that which he took over 
from his sources and that which he himself introduced. She shows 
how from the Filostrato Chaucer learnt Boccaccio’s emphasised 
method of commenting on situations showing irony of action, and 
how later he followed the fabliau-writers in more tersely allowing 
the situation to speak for itself. 

It is interesting to note that in the tales of the Prioress, Second 
Nun and Man of Law dramatic irony is not used. Dr. Dempster 
finds the explanation of this in the fact that they are treated by 
Chaucer as pious legends. To the Christian Providence one cannot 
well attribute the half-malicious pleasure in the reversal of human 
fortune apparently felt by an ironical Fate. Dr. Dempster well 
says of the Pardoner’s Tale that its irony takes it beyond the bounds 
of sermon literature. ‘‘ The mysterious old man helps to carry 
us into a country of doubtful religious coloring. We do not feel 
quite sure that the power behind the curtain is clearly and plainly 
the Christian God as chastiser of the wicked” (p. 79). Again, 
there is no dramatic irony in the tales of the Legend, where the poet 
is dealing with the world of Ovid, felt by him as unreal. But his 
best and most realistic works are full of it, and it is recognised not 
only by the reader, but by the characters themselves, showing that 
to Chaucer it was an essential aspect of life. 

Mase Day. 


The Book of Fayttes of Armes and of Chyualrye (translated 
and printed by William Caxton from the French original by 
Christine de Pisan). Edited by A. T. P. Bytes. (Early 
English Text Society, Original Series No. 189). London: 
Humphrey Milford. 1932. Pp. lviii+-315, illustrated. 

ALL those who are familiar with Mr. Byles’ previous work as editor 

of a Caxton will expect this book to be a piece of serious and accurate 

scholarship ; they will in no way be disappointed. 
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The text itself is easy to read and yet follows faithfully the 
typographical details of its first printer. Mr. Byles amends only 
where the original has a palpable misprint, and then he gives the 
original form as a footnote to the page; he renders the nasal 
abbreviations €, ou, and the rest as em, oun, but adopts the p-sign 
and the punctuation marks /and@. In those portions where a parallel 
Latin text is given the editor makes the comparison easy to follow. 

The Introduction to the text is equally valuable: it marshals 
all the relevant facts into a brief but well arranged statement, nor 
does Mr. Byles forget to give us also an index of persons and places 
and a glossary of words which are now obsolete or of which the 
meaning has changed in recent times. 

In 1486 William Caxton appears either to have broken down in 
health (he was then about sixty-four years of age), or to have become 
more fully occupied with his official duties, for the output of his 
press greatly diminished for more than two years, until in 1489 he 
translated and produced the Fayttes of Armes. 'This seems to have 
been one of the most popular of his books, if one may judge from the 
relatively large number of copies of it which are still extant. It 
certainly illustrates at their best the powers of Caxton as a translator. 
In the original matter of The Ordre of Chyualry Caxton had five years 
earlier attained to his greatest heights of eloquence, but the Fayttes 
shows a greater mastery of prose, a greater flexibility of style, a 
greater feeling for the good phrase than ever before. Sentences 
still occur where too close a rendering of the original produces an 
awkwardness which obscures the meaning and Mr. Byles draws 
our attention to some of these, but they are few in number and quite 
outweighed in importance by such happy phrases as “‘ whan that 
his enemyes were wery and sore peyned with contynuel watch ” 
for “ lors que tous ennuyez estoient destre sur leur garde.” 

On one point many will disagree with Mr. Byles, for he complains 
of Caxton’s “‘ excessive use of pairs of synonymous words” as a 
chief cause of tautology in all Caxton’s work. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that although Caxton’s circle of distinguished readers 
was largely bi-lingual, the printing press was even then making its 
appeal to other social grades who may have had no such facility of 
language ; indeed, he was but following the practice of his favourite 
author, Chaucer, by whom the use of synonyms has been hailed as 
enriching the language and welding two great strains into one. 

W. J. BrytH Crotcu. 
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Thomas Lodge and Other Elizabethans. Edited by C. J. 
Sisson. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press; 
London: Humphrey Milford. 1933. Pp. xii+526. $5.00: 
28s. net. 


Tuis volume of five Elizabethan studies (‘“‘ Thomas Lodge and his 
Family,” by Professor Sisson; ‘‘ Barnabe Barnes” and “ Sir 
George Buc,” by Mr. Mark Eccles ; “‘ Lodowick Bryskett and his 
Family ” and “ John Lyly, or Much Ado about Washing,” by Miss 
Deborah Jones) accomplishes what it sets out to do—to show to 
what purpose “ the records of the great Prerogative Courts of Law 
may be used as a source of biographical material.”” Undoubtedly 
the Star Chamber and Chancery Records have not yet yielded up 
all they have to tell us concerning the figures who form the subject 
of this work, but the documents which have been examined and 
supplemented with material from other sources (Wills, Parish 
Registers, State Papers, etc.) have brought enough new facts to 
light to make these studies (with the exception of that on Lyly, 
which is in the nature of an apéritif) authoritative and the starting 
point for future biographers. 

The work achieves even more than the somewhat modest claim 
made for it by its editor, for it opens up fresh fields not only for the 
biographer but also for the linguist and social historian. From out 
of these legal records emerge some delightful cameos of Elizabethan 
life, eye-witness accounts of incidents in the daily life of city and 
country often presented in an idiom which preserves the rich vintage 
of Elizabethan colloquial speech—downright (pp. 44-45), laconic 
(p. 51), pompous (p. 115), or eloquently inspired, as in the impassioned 
outburst of the excited Denman : 


Thou has ben lunatick, & yt is now full moone, & fall of the leafe, 
thou art lunatick againe & lyttell lesse then madd, otherwise thou durst 
not Cutt the lyne. . . . And if thou Cuttest yt, I will cutt thy Lunatick 
Coxcombe (p. 367). 


There are glimpses of meetings in taverns of debtor and creditor, 
poisoner and victim; of Barnabe Barnes “ looking on Bowlers” 
in St. James’ Park till “ thevening was closed vp & supper tyme past,” 
and bidding the servants hold back their candles as he slinks from 
Thomas Horden’s house, a fugitive from justice ; of frays in country 
districts, common in an age when a new and commercially-minded 
class of landlord was replacing the old feudal landowner ; and of the 
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backwaters of life in the country vicarage of Rolleston, where flood, 
drought, and scarcity were landmarks in the passage of years. 

Professor Sisson’s study is by far the most complete and 
illuminating account of Thomas Lodge that has yet appeared. It 
embodies a wealth of new details of Lodge’s life and relations with 
his family, and offers a clear and convincing character study of the 
man. Equally illuminating and informative is his study of the 
life and character of the writer’s father, Sir Thomas Lodge, which 
embodies the results of research not only into Star Chamber and 
Chancery records but into the records of the Guildhall and Grocers’ 
Company as well. Professor Sisson has the rare gift of making 
dead bones live, and his interpretation of facts and character is as 
sure as his narrative is vivid. It is, therefore, a pity that so many 
slight errors (wrong dates and misquotations) should have found 
their way into his work and that, where so much is valuable, so 
nebulous a line should sometimes be drawn between fact and specula- 
tion. 

Although the life of Lodowick Bryskett has been the subject 
of a monograph quite recently, Miss Jones has succeeded in filling 
in a few of the lacunz left by earlier investigators, but new material 
has clearly been hard to come by and her contribution to our know- 
ledge of Bryskett consists chiefly of a detailed account of the domestic 
history of his sister Lucrece, and an ill-advised and immaturely 
written comparison of Lycidas and Bryskett’s pastorals. Occasionally, 
as in the account of Bryskett’s troubles with his eccentric neighbour, 
the Earl of Lincoln, her narrative leaps to life, but for the most part 
the reader will probably find Bryskett and his family (in spite of the 
labour that has been expended on their behalf) somewhat heavy 
going. In compensation, Miss Jones’ second contribution, “ John 
Lyly at St. Bartholomew’s, or Much Ado about Washing,” is a 
triumph of spirited exposition. The connection between this 
episode and literary history is merely Lyly’s tenancy of a house in 
the Well Yard, where the comedy of the washing line was played, 
but the lively manner in which she records the fracas justifies the 
scale on which this storm in a teacup is treated. Its claim to literary 
interest might have been strengthened by some reference to the 
linguistic wealth stored up in these documents and the amusing 
contrast their colloquial idiom affords with the tortured artificial 
language of one of the tenants of the Well Yard. 

Mr. Eccles’ two contributions are admirable. His account of 
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Sir George Buc as courtier, scholar, writer and Master of the 
Revels is full of new material and shrewd suggestions, and is marked 
by a pleasing sense of proportion. In his account of Barnabe Barnes 
he unravels the tangled skein of border feuds and intrigue that led 
up to Barnes’ bungling attempt to poison the Recorder of Berwick, 
and his presentation of “‘ The Documents in the Case” makes 
lively and entertaining reading. Mr. Eccles also adds some facts 
to our knowledge of Barnes’ early life and literary relationships. If 
—as seems very likely—Barnes is the Lynus of Haryngton’s Epigrams, 
then to contemporary references to Barnes a couplet in Lodge’s 
Fig for Momus (Sat. 1, 43-44) might have been added : 
Tell blear-eid Linus that his sight is cleere, 
Heele pawne himselfe, to buy thee bread, and beere. 

The couplet is interesting since it suggests that short-sightedness 
was one of Barnes’ characteristics and explains the otherwise 
puzzling reference to Barnaby Burning-glasse in The Black Book, 
convincingly identified by Mr. Eccles as an allusion to Barnes. 
Lodge’s couplet thus provides a link between Haryngton’s Lynus 
and Barnabe Burning-glasse and proves beyond a doubt not only 
that the references are to the same person but that both are to 
Barnes. 

The five hundred pages of this book are packed with information 
of which it is impossible to give an adequate impression in a review. 
The three collaborators have returned from their excursion into 
what is as yet only a partially explored field of literary research 
with a wealth of new material not only for Elizabethan and Jacobean 
biography but for social and linguistic history as well. 

ALICE WALKER. 


Erlauterungen und Textverbesserungen zu _ vierzehn 
Dramen Shakespeares. Von Lron KELLNER: aus dem 
Nachlass herausgegeben von WALTHER Esiscu. Leipzig: 
B. Tauchnitz. 1931. Pp. xii+354. 


For the greater part of his life the late Leon Kellner had been 
engaged in the collection of material for an elaborate edition of 
Shakespeare in which equal attention should be paid to the text 
and to explanatory annotation. His Shakespeare-Wérterbuch of 
1922 gave abundant testimony to his studies in the language of 
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Shakespeare’s time, and his Restoring Shakespeare, 1925, whether 
it was possible wholly to accept the views put forward or not, 
showed the activity of his mind and his keenness in matters of 
textual criticism. ‘To the sorrow that all who knew that sincere 
and genial personality felt at his death in 1929 must be added the 
especial regret that he died before he had been able to give any part 
of his Shakespeare to the world. He left, however, his annotations, 
both explanatory and textual, for fourteen of the plays in an approxi- 
mately complete form, and these have now been seen through the 
press by Dr. Walther Ebisch. 

It would, of course, be unfair to judge a book of this kind as if 
it had received the author’s final touches, and Dr. Ebisch has 
naturally not felt himself at liberty to tamper in any way with 
Kellner’s work, but in one respect the result is at times somewhat 
perplexing. The commentary on each play is divided into two 
sections—‘‘ Erlauterungen”” and “ Textverbesserungen.” When, 
however, we come to examine the two sections, it is very difficult 
to see on what principle the division has been made. Among the 
“Erlauterungen ” to A Midsummer Night’s Dream, for example, 
we find such notes as the following : “1,i, 10. Now bent. Lies mit 
Theobald: new-bent.—132. Ay me! aus Qq. ergainzt.—136. love 
(F). Lies mit Theobald: Jow.—2o01. beauty. Lies mit Daniel : 
beauty’s,” while among the “‘ Textverbesserungen,”’ besides precisely 
similar notes, such as “1, i, 10. might. Lies mit Daniel: hight 
(= height) Héhepunkt,” we find such explanatory comments as 
“1, i, 76. earthlier happy. Der Sinn verlangt earthly happier,” and 
“156. A good persuasion. Man kann sich kaum denken, dasz 
Lysander die Geliebte ironisieren sollte.” The comments are 
sound and to the point, but why divide them up in this way? Kellner 
no doubt originally intended to separate his text-notes from others, 
but he perhaps found, as all who attempt such work must find 
sooner or later, that a complete separation is impossible, and there- 
fore ceased to trouble about it. But it would, I think, have been 
better if the editor had either neglected the division or had rearranged 
the notes in at least somewhat stricter accordance with it. 

As to the notes themselves it is not possible to say much here. 
The glossarial comments were of course written mainly for foreign 
students and naturally explain a great number of phrases the meaning 
of which would be obvious to an Englishman of moderately wide 
reading even without any special knowledge of the Shakespearian 
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period. On the other hand care seems to have been taken to com- 
ment on most of the passages which a reader is likely to misinterpret. 
Thus in Merchant of Venice, 1, i, 2, it is pointed out that when 
Antonio tells Salarino that his melancholy is a weariness to him and 
“‘ you say it wearies you” he does not mean that Salarino suffers 
also from tedium vite, but that Antonio is a bore both to himself 
and to others. This is no doubt correct, but Kellner is perhaps on 
less sure ground when he says that in Hamlet, 1, i, 9, in the phrase 
“‘ *Tis bitter cold and I am sick at heart,” Francisco does not mean 
that he is mentally uneasy or despondent, an interpretation hardly 
in keeping with the character, but that he is physically “ bis zur 
Ohnmacht erschépft.”” Kellner compares John, v, iii, 4, “ my heart 
is sick,” where the reference certainly seems to be to physical 
faintness ; but on the other hand “ heart-sick ” is frequent enough 
in the sense of mentally distressed, and the line as usually understood 
is so extraordinarily effective in setting the tone of the scene, that I 
think we may doubt. It is, by the way, somewhat odd to find 
Kellner overlooking what is perhaps the most general of all misunder- 
standings of the Hamlet text, namely 1, v, 166-67, ‘“‘ There are more 
things in heaven and earth, Horatio, Than are dreamt of in your 
philosophy,” which is almost universally quoted with an emphasis 
on “your,” instead of on “ philosophy.” It is, of course, not 
Horatio’s philosophy that is meant, but “ that philosophy that people 
talk of—the so-called ‘ ethical’ use of ‘ your’.”” When Hamlet 
said later to the King “ your worm is your only emperor for diet,” 
it was neither the King’s worm that he meant, nor his emperor— 
to say nothing of the fact that no one has yet found a contemporary 
parallel for the use of one’s “ philosophy ” in the sense of one’s 
personal belief or outlook upon life. 

Kellner has not warned his readers against all the traps in 
Shakespeare’s text, even against all those which have already been 
pointed out, and there are probably still many that have not been 
noticed, so prone is one to read into an old text to-day’s meanings 
of its words, even when one really knows that the sense has changed. 
But he has done much in this direction, and his explanations, even 
those which strike one as of doubtful validity, as the “‘ sick at heart ” 
mentioned above, are always interesting and worth careful considera- 
tion. 

R. B. McKErrow. 
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The Shakspere Allusion-Book: a Collection of Allusions 
to Shakspere from 1591 to 1700. Originally compiled 
by C. M. INGLEBy and others ; re-edited with an introduction 
by JoHN Muwro (1909), and now re-issued with a preface by 
Sir EDMUND CHAMBERS. 1932. London: H. Milford. 2 Vols. 
Pp. Ixxxviii+-526, x-+558. 25s. net. 

The Shakspere Allusion-Book in its final form as edited by Mr. 

John Munro in 1909 has long been a classic work of reference, and 

in recent years not easy to obtain. The present re-issue is, how- 

ever, not entirely satisfactory. Many new allusions and parallels 
have been discovered since 1909, and some views then regarded as 
orthodox are no longer held, as, for example, the rejection as spurious 
of Cunningham’s Extracts from the Revels Accounts. If in hard 
times a new edition is impossible, then to the re-issue an appendix 
or supplementary volume should have been added ; for the per- 
functory preface by Sir Edmund Chambers, superimposed upon 

Mr. Munro’s excellent introductior, is confusing rather than 

helpful, especially as the new matter contributed by Chambers does 

not appear in the index or tables. 

In his preface Chambers briefly lists recent collections of allusions, 
without indicating their scope or nature and omitting the most 
important—Shakespeare Allusions and Parallels, by A. Bruce Black 
and R. M. Smith, in the Lehigh University Publications. He then 
adds a dozen allusions of his own gleaning, which have already 
appeared in William Shakespeare: a Study of Facts and Problems. 
Of these the first is from a letter, dated 7th December, 1595, from 
Sir Edward Hoby to Sir Robert Cecil, wherein Hoby invites Cecil 
to supper “‘ & K. Richard shall present him selfe to your vewe ”— 
a possible reference to Shakespeare’s Richard the Second. Chambers 
apparently claims this reference as his own discovery, though it was 
reprinted nearly forty years ago in the Calendar of Hatfield Manu- 
scripts (v. 487). The second is from a letter written by Francis 
Davison at Lucca to his father in England, dated 6th November, 
1596 (N.S.), in which he refers to Sir Robert Cecil as “‘ St. Gobbo ” ; 
the remark is altogether too far-fetched to be taken as having been 
inspired by Lancelot Gobbo, for Davison had been travelling 
throughout 1596, and could neither have seen nor read The Merchant 
of Venice. 

There are, however, still contemporary allusions and parallels 
to be found, even in such obvious places as the Calendars of State 
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Papers (Domestic), which have not yet, apparently, been gleaned with 
with any thoroughness. A couple of instances may be noted. 
Toby Matthew, writing on 20th September, 1598, to Dudley 
Carleton, says: “In Ireland the Lord Ormond is hurt and since 
the great overthrow four hundred throats cut. Sir Francis Vere is 
coming towards the Low Countries, and Sir Alexander Ratcliffe 
and Sir Robert Drury with him. Honour pricks them on, and the 
world thinks that honour will quickly prick them off again ”— 
which shows that Falstaff’s “ brief catechism” had either passed 
into a catch phrase or was itself one of the many quips bandied 
about in war time. The other example is from a letter apparently 
written by Sir Charles Percy to Dudley Carleton and assigned in 
the Calendar to 27th December, 1600!: “I am so pestered with 
country business that I cannot come to London. [If I stay here 
long, you will find me so dull that I shall be taken for Justice Silence 
or Justice Shallow ; therefore take pity of me and send me news 
from time to time, the knowledge of which, though perhaps it will 
not exempt me from the opinion of a Justice Shallow at London, 
yet will make me pass for a very sufficient gentleman in Gloucester- 
shire.” These words were written, very appropriately, from 
Dumbleton in Gloucestershire. G. B. Harrison. 


The Works of Michael Drayton. Edited by J. WiLt1am Heset. 
Oxford : Printed at the Shakespeare Head Press, St. Aldate’s, 
and published for the Press by Basil Blackwell. Vol. III, 


pp. viiit+439. 1932. Vol. IV, pp. xvi+589. 1933. Five 
volumes. {7 17s. 6d. net. 


Tuis great definitive edition makes steady progress ; the first two 
volumes were noticed in R. E. S. in October last; the fifth will 
contain the store of biographical, bibliographical, textual, critical, 
and other matter which Dr. Hebel has during many years amassed ; 
these third and fourth volumes complete the poems. In vol. iii is 
reprinted, first of all, the book of 1627 entitled The Battaile of 
Agincourt (the famed Ballad to the Cambro-Britans we have had 
already in vol. ii), containing, besides the somewhat heavy ballast 
of The Battaile and the Moone-Calfe, the treasures of Nimphidia, 
The Quest of Cinthia, The Shepheards Sirena, and Elegies upon Sundry 
Occasions. Reproduced are the Dulwich portrait and the Abbey 
* Calendar of State Papers (Domestic), 1600, p. 502. 
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monument; but fresher to most readers will be the Rainsford 
monument at Clifford Chambers, and the interesting autograph in- 
scription, from a copy of The Battaile in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum : 


To the noble knighte | my muche honord ffrend | the worthy S* Henry | 
Willoughby one of the selected | Patrons of thes my latest | Poems | from his 
$*vant | Mi: Drayton | 

This had been transcribed by Malone into his copy of the 1627 
volume (The Battaile), and is one of the three pieces of Drayton’s 
handwriting which have so far been produced. They are all to be 
seen in Dr. Greg’s Facsimiles of Elizabethan Literary Autographs, 
1550-1650, No. viii, with explanatory notes. The others are the 
familiar one in Henslowe’s Diary, acknowledging the receipt of 
forty shillings on account for the play William Longsword ; and there 
is the cut-off signature “‘ Mi: Drayton” (Bodleian, Malone 469), 
which in Dr. Greg’s opinion was also probably part of the Diary. 
In vol. iii is also The Muses Elizium, similarly ballasted by Noahs 
Flood, Moses, his Birth and Miracles, and David and Goliah. As 
the editor observes, it unites “‘ Elizabethan seriousness of imagination 
with Caroline lightness of fancy.” Vol. iv is devoted to Poly-Olbion, 
reprinted from a copy “ with the 1622 title-page in the possession 
of Mr. B. H. Newdigate”; and the text of both Parts is collated 
with the B.M. copies. The whole apparatus of prefaces, dedications, 
“ faults escaped,” etc., is given, along with Selden’s notes to Part I 
of the poem (Songs, i-xviii), and with facsimiles, slightly reduced, 
of the pleasing maps. The editor adds, similarly reduced, Hole’s 
frontispiece to the first edition, and the picture of Henry, Prince of 
Wales, in sumptuous array, levelling his lance with the expression 
of a person coolly punting. The editor’s preface is an excellent 
example of a brief critical encomium, which makes us look forward 
the more to his final volume. OLIVER ELTON. 


A Poetical Rhapsody (1602-1621). Edited by Hyper Epwarp 
Ro.iins. Cambridge: Harvard University Press ; London : 
Humphrey Milford. Vol. I, 1931, Text, pp. 364. Vol. II, 
1932, Introduction, Notes and Index, pp. 331. $4.00 (18s. 6d. 
net) each volume. 


THOsE who are familiar with Professor Rollins’s editions of Tottell’s 
Songes and Sonettes and some of its successors among the Eliza- 
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bethan poetical miscellanies. will know what to expect from his 
edition of A Poetical Rhapsody. Following his custom he makes 
little attempt at literary appreciation, but sets out with extraordinary 
care and completeness bibliographical descriptions of the early 
editions, sources and parallel versions of individual poems, and all 
that the most painstaking research has been able to discover about 
the origin of the collection and the identification of the contributors. 

With the aid of these two beautifully produced volumes the 
student will be able for the first time to construct for himself a 
satisfactory text of A Poetical Rhapsody ; for this edition—it is the 
first since 1602 to do so—reproduces the whole of Francis Davison’s 
original publication page for page, line for line, and almost, one 
might add, type for type, were it not that the most obvious misprints 
have been corrected. The poems added in the second, third and 
fourth editions are also reprinted ; and the degeneration which the 
text of 1602 underwent in those editions can be studied in the very 
full collations that are provided. The result, although in the strict 
sense it is neither a critical text nor a type-facsimile, is by far the 
most serviceable edition of A Poetical Rhapsody that has yet appeared. 

In his comprehensive introduction, Professor Rollins describes 
the four seventeenth-century editions in detail, and treats with great 
judgment the vexed question of the degree of Francis Davison’s 
responsibility for each of them. Of considerable interest is his 
demonstration that in all probability the printer added some thirty 
or forty poems to the “ copy” he received from Davison for the 
first edition. A brief account of the modern editions is also given. 

The section of the introduction devoted to “The Poems of 
A.W.” marks a definite advance in knowledge. Professor Rollins 
accepts the common-sense view that 4.W.—to whom Davison else- 
where (B.M. Harleian MS. 280) ascribes sixty-seven of the poems 
he had assigned in the first edition of the Rhapsody to Anomos— 
stands for “ Anonymous Writer.” His own investigations, here 
described, render this interpretation more than ever probable. 

In a valuable note on “ The Style and Popularity” of the 
collection Professor Rollins does well to call attention to the influence 
of Sidney and Spenser on the contributors as it affected their choice 
of subjects and metres no less than their diction. Here too he makes 
the notable point that, like the writers represented in the earlier 
miscellanies from the time of Wyatt and Surrey onwards, the contri- 
butors to Davison’s collection borrowed extensively from French, 
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Latin and Italian sources. The links between A Poetical Rhapsody 
and the song books that preceded and followed it also receive 
attention. 

The notes contain a wealth of information on the sources of the 
poems and on other contemporary versions of them, both printed 
and manuscript ; explanations of difficult words ; and parallels in the 
work of other authors. Some may think that a disproportionate 
amount of space is allotted to illustrations of proverbial sayings, 
but these will be useful to some students, especially as they are 
drawn from an unusually wide acquaintance with Tudor and Stuart 
literature, and as they are indexed all together under “ proverbs.” 

If Professor Rollins had used the most recent edition of English 
Madrigal Verse he would have seen that Dr. Fellowes had already 
pointed out that the second verse of “‘ My onely starre” was 
reprinted in John Ward’s The First Set of English Madrigals, 
1613. 

Avery useful index, listing words, subjects and names, is supplied. 
An explanation might with profit have been given here of the noun 
“fret” (181. 12), a technical term in music, which was applied in 
Davison’s time to a ring of gut in such instruments as the lute, 
but has since changed its meaning. 

H. J. Byrom. 


The Tragedie of Lodovick Sforza, Duke of Millan. By 
RoBerT GOMERSALL. Edited from the Quarto of 1628... 
by B. R. Pearn, M.A. (Materials for the Study of the Old 
English Drama, edited by Henry De Vocht, Vol. VIII.). 
Louvain : Uystpruyst. 1933. Pp. xxi.+135. 


WE rejoice in the continued prosperity of Professor H. De Vocht’s 
courageous venture. 

The present play, whose excellent verse gives one a good opinion 
of its author’s abilities, is based on the story of Ludovico Sforza, “ Il 
Moro,” as told by Guicciardini and Comines, and already used for 
dramatic purposes by Massinger in The Duke of Milan, and by 
Barnabe Barnes in The Devils Charter. It has been carefully edited 
by Mr. Pearn, who since he has been called to Rangoon has received 
needful help from Professor De Vocht and Mrs. F. E. Whitaker, for 
which he makes generous acknowledgment. He has furnished 
Textual Notes in which he has carefully pointed out the differences 


31 
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(generally trivial) between the text of 1628 which he has followed, 
and that of the other edition of 1633. It is noticeable, however, 
how much closer the later edition is to what is now the accepted 
usage in regard to spelling. In his Literary Notes, as in his Intro- 
duction, Mr. Pearn shows Gomersall’s relation to his sources and 
explains difficult passages, of which the most puzzling is “ I must 
intreat your cowardize ” (1. 1813). In 1. 1536 “ Wu’ t ” is probably 
for “‘ Wilt,” not “‘ Wudst.” One notices Gomersall’s omission of 
“have” before a past participle in “ Would easily suppos’d” 
(1. 833). 

The volume, like others of its series, is excellently printed, 
though the line-numbers might with advantage be removed a little 
farther from the text and reduced in size. And is it not now 
possible to give the price of each volume in English coinage? The 
method of arriving at its cost from an uncertain number of Belgian 
francs is beyond most people’s arithmetic. Copies at the sub- 
scription price are at the disposal of professors for their lectures. 


G. C. M. S. 


The Unnatural Combat. By Pxirip Massincer. Edited with 
an Introduction and Notes by Ropert STOCKDALE TELFER. 
Princeton Studies in English, 7. Princeton University Press ; 
London: Humphrey Milford. 1932. Pp. viii+196. 14s. 6d. 


Tuis volume is externally similar to Dr. Sandidge’s edition of 
The Roman Actor noticed in these pages in 1930 (R. E. S., vi, 351), 
but its internal appearance is improved by the abandonment of the 
attempt to combine the incompatible advantages of a type-facsimile 
and of an edited text. Dr. Telfer’s edition does not follow the 
original quarto page for page, and the long f has been modernised, 
“‘ Owing to typographical difficulties ”’ whose character is underlined 
by the spelling Marfellis for Marfellis in the type-facsimile of the 
title-page. The result is a text considerably more agreeable to read, 
and quite close enough to the original for any purpose it is likely to be 
used for. The text is reprinted with a minimum of deliberate altera- 
tion but with about 120 errors in spelling and punctuation from the 
Princeton copy of the quarto of 1639, the only seventeenth-century 
edition. Dr. Telfer does not appear to have collated other copies 
of the quarto in search of press-corrections, but fortune has favoured 
him in that the Princeton copy seems to preserve the most correct 
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state of the text in most of the formes where variations occur. At 
II, iii, 75 the reading which he follows, 


To mourne a brothers losse however wicked, 
was altered at the press in the quarto to 
To mourn a brothers losse (however wicked) 


and at 11, iii, 95-96 the phrase “‘ who still lives | In this her perfit 
modell ” was similarly bracketed instead of being marked off by 
commas. There are a few more such instances elsewhere (e.g. 
Iv, i, 80, 94), and perhaps Dr. Telfer might have expressed less 
admiration for Gifford’s emendation whereby V, i, 63 reads, 


Of impious and most unnaturall lust 


if he had been aware that the original printer at first omitted “‘most’’, 
and in adding it in the corrected state wrongly deleted “ and ” ; 
both states are fairly common,! and both were very likely known 
to Gifford, who collated several copies. 

On the disputed questions of the sources and date of the play 
Dr. Telfer’s introduction makes some useful contributions. Against 
Koeppel’s view that The Unnaturall Combat is a dramatisation of the 
tragic history of Beatrice and Francesco Cenci on the same lines as 
the treatment of Sir John van Olden Barneveldt in the play of that 
name by Fletcher and Massinger and of Dom Sebastian in the 
suppressed original version of Massinger’s Beleeue as you List, 
Dr. Telfer argues forcibly (1) that the resemblances are superficial 
and the differences substantial, and (2) that the differences are not 
such effective simplifications as Massinger applied to his raw material 
elsewhere—instancing The Duke of Millaine—but are of such a 
character as radically to alter the nature of the tragedy. He is not 
always so convincing when he turns to seek originals for Massinger’s 
incidents and characters in the contemporary Jacobean drama, 
especially A King and no King and The Lawes of Candy. Some of 
the resemblances which he finds here seem to me hardly closer 
than those which Koeppel found to the Cenci story ; but if it fails to 
carry complete conviction this second part of his argument does at 
least support the first part by showing that the elemental conceptions 
from which Massinger’s plot is formed were so common at the time 
as to discount the evidential value of any incidental resemblances to 
the story of the Cenci. 


? Of the copies which I have collated, five are here uncorrected and thirteen 
corrected, 
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Malone, whom most scholars have followed, dated The Unnatural] 
Combat before 1622 because he found no record of its licence in Sir 
Henry Herbert’s office book. Dr. Telfer wishes to override this 
“* negative evidence ” and to date the play at any rate later than the 
Statute (21 Jac. I, cap. 20) against “‘ profane swearing and cursing ” 
of May 1624, which established a fine of 12d. for the offence, to 
be used for the benefit of the poor of the parish. He recognises 
an allusion to this Statute in the disgruntled Belgarde’s catalogue 
of the “ choyce immunities ” enjoyed by cast captains in 1V, ii, 72-75, 
To pay your debts, and take your lechery gratis 
To com your issue warm’d by others fires, 


To be often drunke, and sweare, yet pay no forfeit, 
To the poore, but when you share with one another. 


Finding that “the only considerable gaps in Massinger’s work 
between 1620 and 1638 are between Nov. 3, 1624 (The 
Parliament of Love) and Jan. 22, 1626 (The Fair Maid), and 
between Jan. 22, 1626, and Oct. 11, 1626,” he assigns A new 
way to pay old Debts to the first gap (with most critics), and accord- 
ingly ascribes the present play to the summer of 1626. I should not 
attach very much weight to the metrical statistics and the vaguely 
possible historical allusions which Dr. Telfer adduces in support 
of this suggestion, but the date he proposes is in many ways attractive. 
It leaves ample time for Massinger as a theatrical craftsman to 
develop from the faulty construction of The Duke of Millaine to 
the more finished technique of The Unnaturall Combat ; it brings 
together his two great tragedies of character, this and The Roman 
Actor ; and it also places Massinger’s treatment of incest in the very 
year, on Fleay’s conjectural dating, of Ford’s strangely com- 
plementary treatment of the theme in ’Tis Pitty Shees a Whore. 
However attractive Dr. Telfer’s dating may be, the fact remains 
that the only solid bits of evidence we have are Herbert’s apparent 
silence reported by Malone, and the allusion in Belgarde’s speech 
detected by Dr. Telfer. The first of these cannot be lightly 
dismissed ; the plague was exceptionally severe in 1625, and we 
have no record of any licences at all by Herbert between February 11, 
1624/5 and January 22, 1625/6—perhaps because his own arrange- 
ments were upset ; but this is not the case in 1626, so that it is more 
legitimate to postulate an omission from the office book in the former 
year (for A new way to pay old Debts) than in the latter. Moreover, 
the statute against swearing, upon which the valuable part of 
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Dr. Telfer’s positive argument rests, was not a new thing in 1624. 
It did not become law until that year, but it had passed its third 
reading in both Houses in the Parliament of 1621,! only to lapse 
(together with much other laborious legislation) for want of the 
Royal Assent in the final flurry of the King’s quarrel with that 
Parliament, and its purport may well have been pretty generally 
known at the time. Admittedly Belgarde’s allusion would have more 
point in and after 1624, but it might quite well have been pointed 
enough, and easily enough recognised, to be worth making in 1621. 
I am inclined to think that the balance of the evidence is on the whole 
slightly against Dr. Telfer’s proposal, and that we shall have to 
fall back on Fleay’s conjecture of about 1621. 

The Notes and Glossary give, often in the words of Monck 
Mason or of Gifford (1779 and 1805, not 1799 and 1803 as at one 
point on p. 55), practically all that is needed for the understanding 
of the play, though in some cases Gifford’s notes might with 
advantage have been further elucidated. For example that on 
Carranza (II, ii, 14) is hardly just to a writer whose name was once 
famous throughout Europe and still lives in a Spanish proverb, 
and moreover it fails to explain who Carranza was.2 It would 
involve passing the spatial limits of a review to discuss the minor 
points of interpretation which might be questioned, whether (as 
in his note on I, i, 216) Dr. Telfer is wresting a reluctant and barely 
intelligible meaning out of a passage manifestly corrupt, or whether 
(as in those on 11, i, 233; UI, ii, 148) he is elaborating graphical 
explanations of patent literal misprints, but I cannot pass over the 
statement that the phrase “ In decimo sexto ” (11, ii, 113) “ refers 
to the small pocket edition with the original sheet folded sixteen 
times.” The sheet is folded four times for 16mo, and sixteen 
foldings would give a format of 65536mo. 

Dr. Telfer has had a more difficult and more interesting task than 


* The references are Commons’ Journals, i, 537b, 548b, s60a, 588b, 622b, and 
Lords’ Journals, iii, 82b, 89a, 101b, 111b, 1 18a, 124a. The inclusive dates are 
March 5, 1620/1 to May 16, 1621. On March 10 (on the second reading in the 
House of Commons Sir Edwin Sandys argued against the # —wy Fag, nvee 
ow pa of 10s. as “‘ Too little for some, too great for others,” 

expressed a wish “ To define what an Oath is, that shall ‘ty ‘puniahed by this 
Act, for not to have a passionate Word to be counted an Oath.” We may recall 
Sir Henry Herbert’s reluctance to accept the ruling of Charles I in 1634 

"doulas of faith and slight to bee asseverations only, and no oathes ” (Dramatic 
Records, ed. Adams, p. 22). 

ad Jerénimo de Carranza, appointed e+ ernor of Honduras in 1589, the author 
of a treatise De Ja filosofia de i ame de su destreza y de la agresién y defensién 
cristiana (Sanlicar de Barrameda, 1 58a). 
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have some of his fellow editors, and, despite its occasional careless- 
ness in detail, his edition furnishes a useful text and makes, in its 
introduction, substantial contributions to the study of the play. 

A. K. McIiwrarrtna. 


A History of Shakespearian Criticism. By Aucustus Ratu. 
London: Humphrey Milford. 1932. 2 Vols. Vol. I, 
pp. x +566; Vol. II, pp. vi+582. 42s. net. 


IF the title of this work were actually borne out by its contents, 
Mr. Ralli would have accomplished a truly Herculean task. In 
its present state, however, A History of Shakespearian Criticism 
bears an assuredly misleading title. Mr. Ralli cannot be said to 
have written a “ history ” according to the accepted meaning of that 
term, but rather he has put forth what is more nearly an encyclopedic 
compilation in chronological order. From the countless expressions 
of critical opinion on Shakespeare which have been placed on printed 
record between 1598 and 1925, he has selected for consideration the 
comments of some 325 critics. The selection, so states the initial 
sentence of the preface, is limited to the output of England, France 
and Germany, and yet the critical effusions of James Russell Lowell, 
Richard Grant White, Brander Matthews, Ashley Thorndike, 
E. E. Stoll, and other American scholars are found presented and 
discussed. These American contributions to Shakespearian 
criticism are indiscriminately grouped with English pieces of 
parallel date under chapter headings which always read “‘ England.” 
Mr. Ralli’s seeming aversion to a proper recognition of American 
criticism as such in the arrangement of his compilation is difficult 
to understand, since he allots considerable space to its representa- 
tives and not infrequently pauses for brief mention of a distinctively 
American characteristic. And for Professor Stoll as a critic he 
appears to possess a decided respect, remarking at one point, 
“‘ Admiration is salted with common sense, thanks to Professor Stoll.” 

The manner in which Mr. Ralli treats the writings of the 
particular critics whom he has selected tends toward an unfortunate 
uniformity. His survey is therefore decidedly lacking in variety 
of emphasis and tone. The supposedly characteristic opinions of 
each critic are summarised in an exposition of Mr. Ralli’s own 
making with an occasional direct quotation when the critic’s 
phraseology is extraordinarily brilliant. This summary is sometimes 
followed by a commentary, so-called. The preface of the book 
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claims that the commentaries endeavour “to place the author 
historically and estimate his intrinsic worth.” Any one who takes 
the pains to peruse the eleven hundred odd pages of the two volumes 
will discover this claim to be far from the truth. To be sure, the 
later pages, dealing with critics still alive or not long dead, do pay 
somewhat more constant attention to evaluations. The eye is 
caught now and again by such judgments as “‘ Professor A. C. Bradley 
is acknowledged to be the greatest living Shakespearian critic, and 
one of the very greatest in the history of Shakespearian criticism.” 
One cannot help wondering whether Mr. Ralli fully realised 
the audacity of his endeavour to give a separate estimate, absolute 
as well as historical, of three hundred odd critics living in four 
different countries over a space of three centuries. An undertaking 
of this magnitude should require not only extensive reading, but 
a long period of mental gestation, wherein judgment may mature 
soundly and a clear view of the subject from beginning to end may 
be attained. Mr. Ralli’s approach to a tremendous task gives the 
impression of inadequate preparation. His book fails to develop 
an intellectual pattern of any kind because the material which it 
contains is rarely correlated beyond certain obvious superficialities. 
The whole suggests that the author has but ill-digested the vast 
accumulation of critical data in his hands. Only sporadically, and 
at such moments very briefly, has he ventured to indicate the 
significant trends which Shakespearian criticism has displayed from 
age to age, or from country to country. Nor does he more than 
hint at the important differences in critical temper of the four nations 
with which he is concerned. The reader rightly expects much more 
than he ever finds of synthetic comment like the following : 
“ American critics are prone to reject tradition and acquired know- 
ledge in favour of common sense ’”—“‘ Criticism like everything else 
has changed in the present century, and the result of its more 
businesslike method is that the unconscious mind becomes some- 
thing like the hired servant of the conscious.” All too dimly the 
author pictures the changing courses of “ esthetic opinion on 
Shakespeare.” If, indeed, the book had really turned out what 
Mr. Ralli optimistically suggests in his preface it may possibly be— 
“a kind of epitome of the movements of the human mind through 
three most eventful centuries”—A History of Shakespearian 
Criticism would have proved a remarkably interesting and an 
extremely important achievement. WiiiiaM S. CLARK. 
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Dean Swift’s Library. With a Facsimile of the Original Sale 
Catalogue, and Some Account of Two Manuscript Lists of 
his Books. By Harotp Wiiiiams. Cambridge University 
Press. 1932. Pp. viii+93. Facsimile. Edition limited to 
350 copies. 12s. 6d. 


In Dean Swift’s Library Mr. Williams offers a volume which 
belongs upon the bookshelves of every Swift scholar and every 
book-collector. It is beautifully printed, with attractive, ample 
margins, in Goudy Modern 12 point. The facsimile of the original 
sale catalogue is set from type in Caslon, on a paper which, differing 
from the text-paper, gives all the feeling of the old. Mr. Lewis, 
Printer to the University of Cambridge, kindly informs the present 
writer that “ there was a certain amount of foundry work in altering 
type to match the original.” Here is typographical work of the 
highest order, for a more faithful representation of the original 
could hardly be obtained. 

The sale catalogue facsimile is prefaced by an introductory 
essay, delightfully and intimately written. ‘The guides to the 
reader here are not numbered chapters or lettered sections, but 
marginal captions to indicate the various topics discussed. Those 
who follow Mr. Williams closely in the story of the formation of 
Dean Swift’s library might, perhaps, more easily locate in the 
facsimile the books chosen for comment, had references to the 
catalogue-lots been given throughout, but the author wisely refrains 
from burdening his text-pages with too many numbers. 

The beginnings of Swift’s library are traced from references 
in the Correspondence and the Journal to Stella to the Dean’s early 
book purchases. These excerpts present vivid pictures of the visits 
of Jonathan Swift to Christopher Bateman’s book-shop in Paternoster 
Row. There is something very human in the story of Swift on 
one particular occasion finding everything ‘“‘ monstrous dear,” 
yet yielding, book-lover that he was, to the temptation of spending 
twenty-seven shillings, though he swears “ to go there no more,” 
a resolution which, of course, he does not keep. There is something 
pathetic, too, in our knowing that Stella never received the “ three 
little volumes of Lucian in French, for our Stella” (so the entry 
reads), which Swift purchased for her at Bateman’s, for the books 
were in his library in 1715, and were mentioned in the sale catalogue. 
The Correspondence also furnishes records of gifts of books made to 
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Swift, from time to time, by such friends as Pope, Prior, Bolingbroke 
and Dr. John Sican, a graduate of Trinity College, Dublin, and the 
author of “‘ Verses sent to the Dean on his Birth-Day with Pine’s 
Horace, finely bound.” 

The more important sources of our knowledge of Swift’s reading 
habits and the contents of his library, however, are two manuscript 
lists and the sale catalogue. The first of these lists, now in the 
possession of Mr. T. P. Le Fanu, of Abington, Bray, Ireland, is 
drawn up in Swift’s own hand. It is dated August 19, 1715, 
and shows about six hundred volumes. The second list “‘ Catalogue 
of Books belonging to D' Swift taken about Oct™ 6 1742—& 
compared June 2° 1744—” forms slightly more than half of a 
manuscript of nineteen leaves contained in the library at Abbotsford. 
This list is in the handwriting of the Rev. John Lyon, the guardian 
of Swift’s person during his last years, the books being numbered 
from 1 to 580, by volumes, not lots. From a comparison of these 
lists with the contents of the sale catalogue (1745) the author reaches 
interesting conclusions as to the rapid growth of Swift’s library 
during the Dean’s early residences in England, and the lessening 
of his activities as a book-buyer during the thirty years of his 
residence in Ireland. 

But before we examine the evidence of the sale catalogue as 
to the books owned and read by the Dean of St. Patrick’s, we should 
note in passing that in addition to the book-list, the Abbotsford MS. 
contains other lists of books wanting, book-borrowings and books 
returned, together with a list entitled “‘ Mss: found in the Dean’s 
Study.” Perhaps a perusal of the Maittaire sale catalogues 
(November 21, 1748 and January 9, 1749) would reveal the 1676 
folio edition of Dr. Humphrey Prideaux’s Marmora Oxoniensia 
borrowed by Oxford in October 1727, for Michael Maittaire who 
was preparing a new edition of the work. The copy apparently 
was never returned to Swift, as it appears in the 1715 list but not 
in the printed catalogue. There is also an interesting enumeration 
of twelve books, all found in the sale catalogue, headed “ More 
Books added M®™ E: J: ” (Esther Johnson), which tells us something 
of the books Swift’s Stella “‘ had about her in the humble Dublin 
lodgings she shared with Rebecca Dingley.” Of special importance 
is the information furnished by the seventeenth and eighteenth 
leaves of the Abbotsford MS. as to the printing costs of the catalogue, 
other charges incident to the sale, and the total sum, £264, realised 
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from the 657 volumes sold, including four manuscripts in Italian 
(lots 545-548), the presence of which in the catalogue is difficult 
to explain. 

It is to the sale catalogue that we naturally turn for more and 
final information. Only two copies, so far as is known, seem to 
have survived : one, used by Sir Walter Scott, still preserved in the 
library at Abbotsford, the other the property of Mr. Williams. 
This catalogue, an octavo pamphlet of twenty-nine pages, bearing 
the imprint of George Faulkner, the Dublin bookseller, illustrates 
something of the bookselling conventions of the eighteenth century. 
The books are classified only according to size, and are numbered 
by volumes, not lots. Further, just as the books of Daniel Defoe, 
sold in 1731 by Olive Payne, were included with those of another, 
the Rev. Philip Farewell, so the books of Jonathan Swift were 
sold with those of the Rev. Francis Wilson, none too savoury a 
character or grateful a recipient of Swift’s favours, if one is to judge 
from the evidence presented in a brief digression by Mr. Williams 
into the reason for the expulsion of Dr. Wilson from the Deanery. 
But where the books of the pamphleteer and clergyman were jumbled 
together by the bookseller, those of the clergyman and satirist were 
kept separate, although Faulkner’s catalogue gives no indication of 
the fact. Only sixteen pages are devoted to the listing of Dean 
Swift’s books, which ends with lot 657. The rest of the catalogue, 
numbered to lot 1148 (excluding thirty-five bundles of pamphlets 
at the end), as Mr. Williams shows from documentary and internal 
evidence, is taken up by the books of Dr. Wilson. 

One might wish that “ y® gentleman who made ” the catalogue 
had given us some indication of the condition of the books. Though 
there are set-volumes missing here and there, probably loaned and 
not returned, or lost, a comment such as that in the case of the 
Defoe and Farewell libraries, ‘‘ The Books are in very good Condition, 
mostly well Bound, Gilt and Lettered,” or such as that made in the 
case of Johnson’s collection, ‘‘ by no means handsome in its appear- 
ance,” which recalls the picture of Johnson “in hedger’s gloves 


and a cloud of his own raising vigorously buffeting the unfortunate 
volumes together,” would have told us something, perhaps, of 
Swift’s treatment of the books in his library. Yet we are not 
entirely without information on this score, for if Mr. Williams is 
correct in his conjecture, we may visualise from Dr. Lyon’s list, 
which was evidently not used by the compiler of the catalogue, 
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the meticulous arrangement of the volumes on the Deanery book- 
shelves. 

In discussing the library of the man who, according to Pope, 
“laughed and shook in Rab’lais’ easy chair,” Mr. Williams wisely 
discards the catalogue size-classification, and presents the books 
according to subject or language—Theology, the Classics, French 
books and English books. In his able analysis of the catalogue 
entries coming under his chosen headings, he sets forth full titles, 
identifies editions, and calls attention, from the numbers of these, 
to Swift’s favourite authors. 

Mr. Williams’s conclusions regarding the books in the various 
sections may be briefly summarized. Remembering the average 
scholar’s library of the day, we should not be surprised at the 
imposing number of Greek and Latin authors, a Latin version 
usually accompanying the Greek original in the same edition. 
Neither should we, when we recall Swift’s tastes and inclinations, 
be amazed that less than a sixth of all the books are theological ; 
nor, when we recollect that the Dean prided himself on his knowledge 
of French, should we be startled at the 120 odd volumes in that 
language “‘ not far from one-fifth of the whole library,” the largest 
groups of which are the dramatists and poets of France and the 
historical works. If the English books which remain outside the 
theological works, church histories, and works of classical relevance 
were assembled under such headings as history, political economy, 
law, economics, and sociology, they would be found to outnumber 
the books on travel and the belles-lettres, again a result that is not 
unexpected, though, contrary to the conclusions of Sir Walter 
Scott, Swift cared for the drama. Because the bent of Swift’s 
mind was “ essentially direct and satirical,” Mr. Williams accounts 
for the practical absence from the catalogue of imaginative prose 
works and fiction which are not satirical. 

It is not the fault of Mr. Williams that in reading the evidence 
presented, the searcher for literary parallels and allusions will, 
perhaps, be disappointed. Swift did not keep by him for ready 
reference the source-books which he is supposed to have used in the 
composition of The Battle of the Books, A Tale of a Tub and Gulliver’s 
Travels. We cannot peer over the Dean’s shoulder to see him, in the 
composition of his masterpieces, zealously taking notes from a book 
before him. One must consider the chief sources for these great 
works to be Swift’s general reading and the originality of his genius. 
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But Swift, not perhaps as indefatigable an annotator as Thomas 
Gray, or as naive a fly-leaf commentator as James Boswell, did read 
closely and took notes on what he read. The catalogue title-page 
informs us: “N.B. The Books mark’d * have Remarks or 
Observations on them in the Hand of Dr. Swift.” The literary 
investigator will find the sixteen pages devoted by Mr. Williams to a 
discussion of these starred books, and certain annotated volumes 
not in the sale catalogue, of particular importance ; and the book- 
collector, sensing the challenge to search for missing volumes, will 
find these pages exciting. 

There are 74 such starred entries. From what has been said 
earlier regarding the general contents of Swift’s library, one is not 
surprised to find that 36 of these books are by classical authors, or 
works written originally in Latin; 8 are in French (if the present 
reviewer has counted correctly) ; and 30 are in English, including 
translations. 

Each of these divisions is discussed in detail by Mr. Williams. 
We look in vain for an annotated copy of Seneca, although Swift 
possessed four editions, for an annotated volume of Greek poetry 
or for a copy of Thucydides in which notes may be found, although 
we know that Swift, at Moor Park, read and made abstracts from 
Thucydides in Hobbes’s translation. Nor do we find any annotated 
volumes of the English seventeenth-century divines, numerous as 
is the array in the library of the works of such theologians as Stilling- 
fleet, Henry More, Tillotson, Barrow and others. When we recall 
that as Defoe’s name is immortalized by Robinson Crusoe, so is 
Swift’s by Gulliver's Travels, we pounce immediately upon the 
Dean’s copy of Rabelais as the most important of the annotated 
French books ; and we should probably select as the most important 
English book the large paper copy of Gulliver, even though the notes 
are in another hand. Among the starred English books of special 
interest to the student of literature would be Swift’s copies of 
Hobbes’s Leviathan (the manuscript notes on which found in the 
Dean’s study have unfortunately been lost), Harrington’s Oceana 
and copies of certain works of his own contemporaries, Garth and 
Pope, for example, to say nothing of the six volumes of Faulkner’s 
edition of Swift’s Works. 

Interesting as it is to know from a list of annotated copies what 
Swift’s closer reading might have been, it is even more interesting 
to know which of these books have been traced. Of these starred 
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lots, however, Mr. Williams has succeeded in locating in various 
libraries and collections only two of the Greek and Latin books, 
one French book, and five English books, including one, lot 323, 
Poems on Several Occasions, with some select Essays in Prose (1735) 
by John Hughes, which escaped the notice of the catalogue compiler ; 
and he has reported three other English books containing notes 
which have been printed. Mr. Williams conjectures that the 
absence of these latter volumes from the catalogue, as in the case 
of Burnet’s History of his own Time, is explained by the fact that 
they were borrowed. But there are many gaps. Where is the 
annotated copy of Frangois Bernier’s Voyages, published at 
Amsterdam in 1699, the earlier part of which Swift read when a 
young man at Moor Park? What has become of the copy of 
Addison’s Freeholder, once belonging to “‘ Dr. Bernard, late Bishop 
of Limerick,” the notes from which were printed by Scott in 1814, 
and others, all perhaps, as Mr. Williams suggests in the case of the 
six-volume Faulkner edition of the Works, lying forgotten in some 
library? It is a pity that so few have turned up. Let the book- 
collector help the scholar, if such he is not himself, in the search for 
the missing volumes. 

At this point a question arises concerning the nature of Swift’s 
notes, and information furnished by Mr. Williams as to the where- 
abouts of some of the works mentioned may be supplemented to 
a small extent. For instance, Swift writes on the verso of the 
engraved title-page in Sir Thomas Herbert’s A Relation of Some 
Yeares Travaile . .. into Afrique and the greater Asia (1634), 
lot 378, now in the Harry Elkins Widener Memorial Room, Harvard 
College Library, “‘ If this Book where [sic] stript of it’s Impertinence, 
Conceitedness and tedious Digressions, it would be almost worth 
reading, and would then be two thirds smaller than it is. 1720 
J: Swift.” If this and other passages chosen by Mr. Williams for 
quotation and comment may be considered fair examples of Swift’s 
note-taking, one must agree that estimates of Swift’s personality are 
confirmed. While the notes may indicate the general character 
of his closer reading, yet they also betray his sarcastic severity and 
unhappy temper. An exception would be Swift’s interest in style 
and language as revealed by his marginal comments in the annotated 
set of the famous Pope-Swift Miscellanies (1727-1732), now in the 
possession of Mrs. Sherburne Prescott, of Greenwich, Connecticut. 
The starred 1576 folio edition of Les six livres de la République by 
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Jean Bodin, which when Mr. Williams wrote was in private hands, 
has since been acquired by the library of Yale University. 

But is it not possible that many of the starred volumes, if found, 
would bear only a signature or date? That “ there were notes .. . 
in that once well-known collaborative work” (lot 111) Satyre 
Ménipée de la vertu du Catholicon d’Espagne (Pierre Leroy, Gillot, 
Passerat, Rapin and others, editors), erroneously dated in the cata- 
logue 1621 instead of 1612, is true if we accept the catalogue state- 
ment. Recently, however, this identical copy turned up in a current 
bookseller’s list, having for “ notes ” only a title-page autograph : 
“Jon. Swift,” and an identification ‘“ Archeveque de Lion,” 
written on the recto of leaf ix. We might well wish that the English 
satirist had written in this volume, so Lucianic in its point of view 
and so Rabelaisian in its buffoonery, more than just his name. 

Dean Swift’s Library is not alone in its field of similar reprintings 
of sale catalogues, enormously interesting in revealing the reading 
habits of the individual who assembled the volumes and the signi- 
ficance of a large number of miscellaneous statements which serve 
to present the background of a period. A unique copy of the 
catalogue of Laurence Sterne’s Library (1768) was reprinted in 
facsimile two years ago, and we know from catalogues the books 
possessed by Henry Fielding, Samuel Johnson and others. Indeed, 
work is being done at the moment with the sale catalogues of the 
libraries of Joseph Addison and Thomas Gray. Mr. Williams’s 
volume, sound in scholarship, skilful in its literary presentation, 
as well as attractive in its typography, is a model of how the results 
of such investigations may best be presented. 

Henry CLINTON HUTCHINS. 


Browning and the Twentieth Century. A Study of Robert 
Browning’s Influence and Reputation. (Thesis approved for 
the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the University of 
London.) By A. ALLEN BRocKINGTON. London: Humphrey 
Milford. 1932. Pp. x+ 303. 15s. net. 


Tue subject of this dissertation is a well-chosen one, as in many 
ways Browning can be considered the forerunner of modern poetry. 
Mr. Brockington examines Browning’s influence under the headings : 
realistic manner, psychological interest, conversational method. 
Naturally a study of this sort involves a thorough appreciation of 
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Browning himself; Mr. Brockington is chiefly interested in the 
poet’s attitude to Christianity, his optimism, his liability to be 
described as a mystic and a visionary. As to this last point, his 
impression is that Browning was not a visionary in the sense that 
some of his religious poems would indicate, but that for them all 
he began, in each case, from a vision of his wife. He foresees an 
easy objection : “ If it should be answered that he would be unlikely 
to do so because of his dread of anything occult and his vehement 
dislike of spiritualism, I would point out that there is no mention 
of her interest in rapping spirits and whispering voices until 1855, 
and that on December 19, 1864 (the year in which A Death in the 
Desert and Prospice were published) he had so far modified his 
dislike as to write: ‘‘ The difference between me and the stupid 
people who have ‘communications’ is probably nothing more 
than that I don’t confound the results of the natural working of 
what is in my mind with vulgar external appearances.” 

Apart from the popularity enjoyed by the poet in recent times 
because of his love-story with Elizabeth Barrett (a popularity 
witnessed by such works as Osbert Burdett’s The Brownings, Miss 
Dormer Creston’s Andromeda in Wimpole Street, Rudolf Besier’s The 
Barretts of Wimpole Street, etc.), Browning’s importance as an 
inspiration as well as a master of technique may be gauged by a 
survey of the development of English poetry after him. On this 
account Mr. Brockington has many acute remarks, even if occasionally 
he is blinded as to other influences. Such is the case of T. S. 
Eliot’s Rhapsody on a Windy Night, which is not indebted to Browning 
for its grotesqueness, but to Jules Laforgue ; or of Rupert Brooke’s 
The Fish, which is more reminiscent of Marvell than of anything by 
Browning. One wishes that Mr. Brockington had pointed precise 
parallels in every case, as he does for Meredith, for, to use his own 
words, “ the realistic manner on its human side has become so 
much the manner of the twentieth-century writers that illustrative 
instances seem” not only “almost superfluous,” but difficult to 
trace.to any specified influence. [Illustrations of the influence of 
Browning’s conversational method (he was the first to give to the 
dramatic monologue the turn of a colloquy, and to employ in it 
the language of conversation) are easier to point with precision, 
but here again, when Mr. Brockington holds Browning as “ ultimately 
responsible ” for the freedom to use any kind of language and any 
kind of metre or verse claimed by the modernists, he is simplifying 
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matters too much, and, again, T. S. Eliot is hardly a good instance, 
owing to his indebtedness to non-English models. But his estimate 
of Eliot is not a sympathetic one (in The Waste Land “ there is a 
connection—so one is almost led to believe—but it is hard to trace ”’), 
so he cannot be expected to say very pertinent things on the nature 
of his inspiration. On the whole, Mr. Brockington’s view of modern 
poetry is that of a man belonging to a former generation : his starting 
point is provided by Browning, not by the modern poets. If this 
seems in accordance with the title of the book, on the other 
hand, only one who is alive to the moods of modern poetry would 
have envisaged the problem of Browning’s influence from a really 
interesting angle. 
Mario Praz. 
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SUMMARY OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


By H. WinirreD HusBANDS 


ANGLIA, Vol. LVII. (Neue Folge XLV.), June 1933— 
Die erlebte Rede im Englischen (Fritz Karpf), pp. 225-76. 
Die Entwicklungsgeschichte der Edward-Ballade (Wolfgang Schmidt), 
PP- 277-312. 
Notes on Beowulf, VIII. (Kemp Malone), pp. 313-16. 
Dative of accompaniment in 1. 1068 and elsewhere. 
Beowulfiana (Ake Furuhjelm), pp. 317-20. 
LI. 217-25, 303-6, 3074 f. 


BoDLEIAN QUARTERLY REcorRD, Vol. VII., rst Quarter, 1933— 
Dated Western Manuscripts in the Bodleian (N.D.-Y.), pp. 169~73. 
MSS. written in England before 1550. 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury and the Bodleian (R. W. Chapman), 


PP- 174-75. 
Text of letter from Langbaine to Selden. 


A Note-book of Richard Symonds (E. S. de Beer), p. 176. 
Travels in Italy in 1651. 

A Critic of Anthony Wood (S. G. W.), pp. 176-78. 
Contemporary review of the Athenae Oxoniensis by James Wright. 


British Bee JourNAaL, Vol. LXI., March 23, 1933— 
Charles Butler (H. Malcolm Fraser), p. 141. 
Including bibliographical note on early editions of Rameaw Rhetorica 
libri duo, 1593 (?). 
BULLETIN OF THE JOHN RyLanps Lisrary, Vol. 17, July 1933— 
The Miller’s Tale : A Study of an Unrecorded Fragment in Relation 
to the First Printed Text (Guthrie Vine), pp. 333-47. 
Facsimile, transcription and discussion of Rylands English MS. 63. 
Hand-list of Charters, Deeds, and Similar Documents in the Possession 
of the John Rylands Library, II (2): Documents acquired from 
Various Sources (Moses Tyson), pp. 348-82. 


CoRNHILL MaGazine, May 1933— 
The Spanish Adventure of Walter Savage Landor (C. P. Hawkes), 
PP- 551-64. 
Wild Flowers in Literature (Vernon Rendall), pp. 565-80. 
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Diatect Notes, Vol. VI., Part VI., July 1933— 
An American Glossary [Halfway Covenant—Horse Sense] (R. H. 
Thornton), pp. 336-52. 


ENGLISCHE STUDIEN, Vol. 68, June 1933— 

Beowulf 3074 f.: Nachpriifung (R. Imelmann), pp. 1-5. 

Zur mittelenglischen Genesis und Exodus (J. Caro), pp. 6-16. 

Die Lebensweise der Auslainder in England im spiateren Mittelalter 
und in der Renaissance (Margarete Résler), pp. 17-56. 

Shakespeares Sonette (Leon Kellner), pp. 57-80. 

Das emphatische Praesens-pro-futuro im Englischen (Herbert 
Koziol), pp. 81-86. 

Der Gedankengehalt von Robert Browning’s Paracelsus (Emil 
Goldschmidt), pp. 87-93. 

Got. iddja und ae. éode (Willy Krogmann), pp. 155-57. 


Herrics ARCHIV FUR DAS STUDIUM DER NEUEREN SPRACHEN, Vol. 162 
(New Series 62), January 1933— 
Die Heidelberger Verdeutschung von Buchanans Tragédie Baptistes 
(Johannes Bolte), pp. 174-84. 
Text of translation. 
The English ‘ Obscure’ Vowels (R. Colenutt), pp. 185-90. 
Zur Entstehung der germ. Heldensage, gesehen vom ags. Standpunkt 
(Alois Brandl), pp. 191-202. 
Ae. bam handuim twam awritan (Max F 6rster), p. 230. 





Vol. 163 (New Series 63), June 1933— 
Zur Sprache Lord Berners’ (G. Schleich), pp. 205-17. 


LEUVENSCHE BiyprAGEN, Vol. XXIV., 1932— 
Slang en Cant (Raph. Kreemers), pp. 67-101. 


Liprary, Vol. XIV., June 1933— 
Books and Readers, 1599-1603 (G. B. Harrison), pp. 1-33. 
Parliament and the Press, II. (William M. Clyde), pp. 39-58. 
Pen-and-Ink Corrections in Mid-Seventeenth-Century Books (G. and 
A. Tillotson), pp. 59-72. 

Including a survey of the corrections in three copies of Benlowes’ Theophila. 
Samuel Pepys his Shorthand Books (W. J. Carlton), pp. 73-84. 
Elizabethan Roman and Italic Types (Frank Isaac), pp. 85-100. 

The Astrological Prognostications of 1583 (René Pruvost), pp. 101-06. 

Bibliographical notes. 

Undescribed Copy-Books in the Ekstrém Collection, Svenska 
Skolmuseet, Stockholm (Carl Bjérkbom), pp. 107-13. 
Early English and foreign copy-books. 
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Lonpon Mercury, Vol. XXVIII., July 1933— 
Lewis Carroll and the Oxford Movement (Shane Leslie), pp. 233-39. 
Suggested allegory of Alice. 


Johnson and the Unlearned (Vernon Rendall), pp. 249-55. 


—— August— 
Kinglake—called “ Eothen ” (A. William Ellis), pp. 335-43. 


Mepium /EvuM, Vol. II., June 1933— 
The Character of Piers Plowman considered from the B Text (Nevill 
K. Coghill), pp. 108-35. 
The Legend of Wade in the Morte Darthur (E. Vinaver), pp. 135-36. 


Mopern Lancuace Notes, Vol. XLVIII., June 1933— 
Wordsworth in America (Leon Howard), pp. 359-65. 
Crashaw’s Paintings at Cambridge (Austin Warren), pp. 365-66. 
In the Liber Memorialis of St. John’s College. 


* Solas ’ in The Miller’s Tale (David Brown), pp. 369-70. 


Mopern Lancuace Review, Vol. XXVIII., July 1933— 
An Unpublished Manuscript by Lord Herbert of Cherbury entitled 
Religio Laici (Herbert G. Wright), pp. 295-307. 
Text of MS. in the National Library of Wales. 
The Alleged Falsehoods in Milton’s Account of his Continental Tour 
(B. A. Wright), pp. 308-14. 
Milton’s truthfulness vindicated. 
The Suffix of Appurtenance in Widsith (Kemp Malone), pp. 315-25. 
Mansfield Park and Kotzebue’s Lovers’ Vows (E.M. Butler), pp. 326-37. 
Two Hawking Terms (A. E. H. Swaen), pp. 368-70. 
Last (for cast ?) and slight (Du. slecht ?). 


Mopern PuiLotocy, Vol. XXX., May 1933— 
Chaucer’s “ Marcia Catoun ” (Marie Hamilton), pp. 361-64. 
References in Geoffrey de Vinsauf and Matthieu de Vendéme. 
The Subscription Enterprises of John Ogilby and Richard Blome 
(Sarah L. C. Clapp), pp. 365-79. 
Victorian Bibliography for 1932 (Committee of the Victorian Litera- 
ture Group of the Modern Language Association of America), 


PP. 399-434- 


NEOPHILOLOGUS, Vol. 18, Part 4, 1933— 
The Function of Bibliography in Literary Criticism illustrated in a 
Study of the Text of King Lear (W. W. Greg), pp. 241-62. 
Sentimental Comedy in the Eighteenth Century (F. T. Wood), 


pp. 281-89. 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, Vol. CXIII., June 1933— 
Stella, Vanessa, and Swift (Alyse Gregory), pp. 755-64. 





Vol. CXIV., July— 
In Defence of Thackeray (Simon Nowell Smith), pp. 103-13. 


Notes AND Queries, Vol. 164, May 6, 1933— 

References to Chevy Chase, 1548-1765 (Douglas Hamer), pp. 308-13. 
Continued May 13, pp. 327-32; May 20, pp. 344-46; note by C. R. 
Beard, June 3, p. 392 ; reply by D. Hamer, June 17, pp. 427-28 ; note by 
V.R., July 22, p. 44. 

List of Editions, June 3, pp. 381-85 ; June 10, pp. 398-401 ; June 17, 

p. 418-20. 
Pre of Parodies (1690-1847), June 24, pp. 434-38. Note by F. T. Wood, | 
July 8, p. 8. : 

A Letter to Tobias Smollett (J. H. Birss), pp. 315-16. 
Letter from Richard Smith to which Smollett replied on May 8, 1763. 





May 13— 
Notes on Some Relations of Samuel Pepys (Edwin Chappell), 

pp. 326-27. 
Further note by H. C. Drury, June 3, p. 394; reply by E. Chappell, 

June 17, p. 431. 


A Volume from Swift’s Library (J. H. Birss), p. 334. 


Molesworth’s Account of Denmark. 





May 27— 
On a File of Mercurius Politicus in the Harvard College Library (H. H. 
Weber), pp. 364-66. 
Peele and Some Doubtful Plays (H. M. Dowling), pp. 366-70. 
Alphonsus, Emperor of Germany ; Captain Thomas Stukeley ; Locrine. 





June 3— 
The Text of Blake’s “‘ A Fairy stepd upon my knee” (T. O. M.), 
pp. 388-89. 





June 10o— 
Thomas Southerne and On the Poets and Actors in King Charles II's 
Reign (Clifford Leech), pp. 401-03. 


Evidence of authorship. 





June 17— 
Two Scott Anecdotes (Coieman O. Parsons), p. 421. 
From Robert Chambers’ MSS. 


Private Theatricals in the Eighteenth Century (H. Askew), p. 430. 


Performance of The Fair Penitent, December 1790. Further notes by 
Tui H. Dedds, H. Southam, and P. McPharlin, July 8, p.15 ; by C. Brooking, 
uly 15, p. 32. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES, June 24— 


The Fair Thief (Marion H. Addington), pp. 438-40. 
History and authorship. 


———- July 1— 
Pepys’ Wedding Day (Edwin Chappell), pp. 452-54. 
Note by F. W. Read, July 8, p. 30. 


James Thomson, Editor of Areopagitica (G. W. Whiting), p. 457. 
Authorship of Preface to edition of 1738. 


Origin of Shakespeare’s Hamlet (E. F. MacPike), p. 457. 
Article in The American Book Collector, January 1832. 


——- Vol. 165, July 8— 


Remarks on English Nose Literature (Coleman O. Parsons), pp. 2-4. 


Notes by J. M. Bulloch and E. J. G. Forse, July 22, p. 50; by V. R., 
July 29, p. 70. 


enane ay ta 
A Note on Johnson’s Use of the Triplet (W. Vaughan Reynolds), 
PP- 23-24. 
A Letter from Robert Southey (Otto F. Babler), p. 25. 
To Jackson, May 1833. 


——o a ap 
Further Notes on Milton’s Artis Logicae (J. W. McCain, Jr.), pp. 56-59. 


PHILOLOGICAL QuarTERLY, Vol. XII., April 1933— 
English Literature, 1660-1800: A Current Bibliography (Louis I. 
Bredvold), pp. 97-129. 
A Theory Concerning the Identity and History of the Ludus Coventriae 
Cycle of Mystery Plays (Thomas B. Clark), pp. 144-69. 
Elizabethan Dramatic Poetry in the Light of Natural and Moral 
Philosophy (H. K. Russell), pp. 187-95. 


Hawthorne and The Faerie Queene (Randall Stewart), pp. 196-206. 
Obsolete Words (Edwin B. Dike), pp. 207-19. 





July— 
Note on a Manuscript of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia Regum 
Brittaniae (Jacob Hammer), pp. 225-34. 
MS. 4126 in the Bibliothéque Nationale. 
The Broken English of Foreign Characters of the Elizabethan Stage 
(Wilson O. Clough), pp. 255-68. 
Notes on the Allingham Canon (M. L. Howe), pp. 290-97. 


A“ Wildfrau Story ” in a Cibber Play (R. H. Griffith), pp. 298-302. 
The Careless Husband. 
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Campion and Horace (Allen R. Benham), p. 306. 

Campion, Horace, and Catullus (Wilbur L. Schramm), pp. 307-08. 
Chaucer’s Big Prioress (Gordon H. Harper), pp. 308-10. 

Thomas Randolph Alludes to Chaucer (R. H. Bowers), p. 314. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
Vol. XLVIII., June 1933— 
Muriel: The Earliest English Poetess (J. S. P. Tatlock), pp. 317-21. 
References to the Law in Piers the Plowman (Rudolf Kirk), pp. 322-27. 
Thomas Chaucer, One Man or Two ? (Albert C. Baugh), pp. 328-39. 
Further evidence of identity. 
Sir Thomas Malory—Historian (Nellie S. Aurner), pp. 362-91. 
Robert Greene and his ‘“‘ Editors ” (Chauncey E. Sanders), pp. 392- 
17. 
Poe of the Groatsworth of Witte and the Repentance of Robert 


eene. 
The Classical Scholarship of Francis Meres (Don C. Allen), pp. 418- 
25- 
. at second hand. 
Sir Thomas Browne and his Reading (Robert R. Cawley), pp. 426-70. 
The Reaction in Eighteenth-Century England to Rousseau’s Two 
Discours (James H. Warner), pp. 471-87. ° 
Joseph Fawcett and Wordsworth’s Solitary (M. Ray Adams), 
pp. 508-28. 
Defence of Fawcett. 
Shelley and Bacon (David L. Clark), pp. 529-46. 
Marginalia in Shelley’s copy of Bacon’s Works. 
Vanity Fair and Lady Morgan (A. Lionel Stevenson), pp. 547-51. 
The original of Becky. Sharp ? 
Conrad’s Revision of Six of his Short Stories (G. W. Whiting), 
PP- 552-57- 
An Experimental Study of Accent in French and English (C. E. 
Parmenter and A. V. Blanc), pp. 598-607. 
The Science of Language and the Language of Science (Harry de V. 
Velten), pp. 608-22. 
Spenser Allusions (The Spenser Group of the Modern Language 
Association), pp. 623-28. 
References to Spenser before 1640. 


RevuE ANGLO-AMERICAINE, Vol. X., June 1933— 
Sir Thomas Browne écrivain “‘ métaphysique” (J. Loiseau), 
pp. 385-98. 
The Rise of English Neo-Classicism (J. W. Draper), pp. 399-409. 
Oscar Wilde et "Importance d’étre sévére (L. Lemonnier), pp. 410-17. 
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Le premier traducteur frangais de l’anglais littéraire (E. Legouis), 
pp. 418-21. 
Jean Loiseau de Tourval, translator of Sidney’s Arcadia. 


An Irish Prophet, Valentine Greatrax (Charles Davies), pp. 422-24. 


Stupies IN PuiLotocy, Vol. XXX., April 1933— 

A Medizval Commonplace in Spenser’s Cosmology (Rosemond Tuve), 
PP- 133-47- 

Notes on Elizabethan Chivalry and The Faerie Queene (Ivan L, 
Schulze), pp. 148-59. 

Spenser’s Venus and The Goddess Nature of the Cantos of Mutabilitie 
(Josephine W. Bennett), pp. 160-92. 

The Concluding Stanzas of Mutabilitie (Brents Stirling), pp. 193-204. 

Lamb and Spenser (J. Milton French), pp. 205-07. 

Reply by Frederick Hard, July, pp. 533-34. 

Titus Andronicus: Shakespeare at Thirty (Joseph S. G. Bolton), 
pp. 208-24. 

The Realism of Shakespeare’s Roman Plays (John W. Draper), 
PP. 225-42. 

Recent Literature of the English Renaissance (Hardin Craig), pp. 243- 
363. 


—_— July— 
The Demonic Metaphysics of Macbeth (Walter C. Curry), pp. 395- 
426. 
Herman’s Bible and the Cursor Mundi (Lois Borland), pp. 427-44. 
Barnabe Riche’s Sappho Duke of Mantona : A Study in Elizabethan 
Story-Making (D. T. Starnes), pp. 455-72. 
“ Verbal Tests ” for Peele’s Plays (Arthur M. Sampley), pp. 473-96. 
Milton, Lactantius, Claudian, and Tasso (Rudolf Gottfried), pp. 497- 
503. 
A Critic of 1741 on Early Poetry (Alan D. McKillop), pp. 504-21. 
In The Polite Correspondence, 1741. 
Times LiTeraRY SUPPLEMENT, May 4, 1933— 


Shakespeare Emendations (Henry Thomas), p. 312. 
Twelfth Night, 1. iii. 45, and Pericles, 11. ii. 14, 27. . 
Reply by J. Dover Wilson and note by H. M. Brown on Cymbeline, tv. 
ii. 201, June 8, p. 396 ; rejoinder by H. Thomas, July 27, p. 512. 


Sir Robert Sibbald (C. L. Stainer), p. 312. 
Authenticity of the Drummond Conversations. 


Notes on the Bibliography of Byron (John Carter), p. 316. 
— May 11— 


Spenser at Smerwick (Raymond Jenkins), p. 331. 
Evidence of letters. Note by W. H. Welply, May 18, p. 348. 
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Goldsmith and the Encyclopédie (R. S. Crane and Arthur Friedman), 
P- 331- 
England’s Foy (Edward J. O’Brien), p. 331. 
Authorship of pamphlet in the British Museum. 
Titus Andronicus (Edward T. Norris), p. 331. 
Prologue and Epilogue to Ravenscroft’s adaptation. 


Tres LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, May 18— 


The Temple of Tragedy (Edward B. Hall), p. 348. 
Authorship of poem attributed to Gray. 

Elizabeth Chausir a Nun at Barking (Edith Rickert), p. 348. 
Note by A. H. Fowler, June 8, p. 396. 

Tennyson and the Letter ‘ S ’ (Geoffrey Madan), p. 348. 
Use of consecutive sibilants in poetry. 

A Quotation in Scott (R. L. Dunbabin), p. 348. 
a Robert of Paris, chapter 24. Reply by Edward Bensly, May 25, 
Pp. 364. 

Burton’s Anatomy (W. G. Hiscock), p. 348. 
Sheet of galley proof of 1624 edition. 


—— May 25— 


Sterne as Parish Priest (S. L. Ollard), p. 364. 


Returns of Archbishop Drummond’s Visitation, 1764. 
Further note, with two corrections, June 1, p. 380. 


June 1— 
George Stoddard (Sidney H. Atkins), p. 380. 
The ‘ deere friend ’ of Lodge’s A Fig for Momus ? 
Henry Oxinden (Giles E. Dawson), p. 380. 
Account of commonplace book, 1640-1670. Note by Dorothy Gardiner, 
June 15, p. 412. 
Herrick and Song Books (E. N. Hooker), p. 380. 
Popularity in the Eighteenth Century. Reply by N. Ault, June 22, p. 428. 
Carcel de Amor (W. G. Crane), p. 380. 
Edition used by Berners. 


June 8— 
A Seventeenth-Century Ballad (Alfred Harbage), p. 396. 
In Thomas Neale’s tragi-comedy, The Warde. 


June 15— 
Gibboniana (A. van de Put), p. 412. 
Title of the Doge Henry Dandolo. 


Circus Slang (Eric Partridge), p. 412. 











UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION RESULTS, 1933 


B.A. with Honours in English Language and Literature 


Be_rast.—English Literature : 
Class I—Rachel B. Rosenfield. 
Class II—Agnes W. Bell, W. J. Conway, J. Hendren. 


BIRMINGHAM.—English : 

Class I—Dorothy Burnicle, H. Judge, W. A. Pickering. 

Class II.—Div. 1: H. J. Boote, A. Greenaway, Essie G. Harper, 
Margaret M. James. Div.2: Kathleen M. Ball, Margaret Beirne, N. S. 
Freeman, Enid M. Hodder, Miroslave Jurkic, Margaret A. Kershaw, Eileen 
M. E. O’Donnell. 

Class III_—Edith B. Bayliss, Dorothy Bryant, R. Lee, Marjorie L. 
Reynolds. 

€grotat.—T. Hancock, G. F. Turton. 


BrisToL.—English : 

Class I—J. C. Morris, Alice M. Ollis. 

Class II —Div. 1: Cecilia J. Kelway, Enid B. Richards, G. V. P. 
Richardson, Beatrice M. Upson, Phillis Williams, Annie J. Windmill. 
Div. 2: D. F. Bland, J. F. Duggan, Mary M. Fluck, D.C. Green, D. M. 
Higgins, F. E. Millard, Edith D. Passey, Muriel E. Rowsell, Audrey F. 
Stephens, Kathleen E. Uzzell. 

Class II1I.—Kathleen M. Bond, Margaret Dean, Winifred H. Grosset, 
Gwendoline M. Richards, Edith M. Thomas, Barbara Watkins. 


CamBripGe.—English Tripos, Part I : 

Class I.—E. E. Capon (Christ’s), D. W. Hughes (Emm.), N. Leach 
(Cath.). 

Class II.—Div. 1: A. E. Brooks (Pemb.), H. Brown (Pet.), J. S. 
Brown (Trin.), H. J. Edwards (Pet.), H. N. Forsyth (Magd.), H. A. Love- 
less (Down.), C. G. Neck (Cath.), A. H. Nutter (Queens’), R. T. H. 
Redpath (Cath.), N. C. Troath (Non-Coll.). Div.2: R. J. D. Belgrave 
(Pemb.), T. G. Benyon (Non-Coll.), G. H. Clark (Sid. Suss.), S. M. 
Courtauld (Pemb.), N. J. F. Craig (Emm.), G. Eldridge (Christ’s), R. B. 
Gorer (King’s), F. A. Harvey (Cath.), H. M. W. Hocking (Christ’s), 
C. D. Ley (Magd.), J. K. Mann ( ork S. J. D. Mitchell (Christ’s), 
S. P. Nanda (Non-Coll.), J. T. Nuttall (Cai.), J. R. Pope (Pet.), D. E. 
Priestley (Cla.), L. C. Shepherd (Jes.), F. Thomas (Jes.), I. L. ‘Toseland 
(Christ’s), H. J. Trump (Selw.), D. M. I. Walters (Queens’), L. M. Way 
(Cath.), C. R. Woodward (Jes.). 
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Class III—T. E. Barclay (Trin.), A. G. A. Baring (Cai.), G. H. 
Bentley (Selw.), J. N. T. Boston (Jes.), J. H. Chaplin (Emm.), E. C. 
Cooper (Jes.), B. H. R. Cullin (Cath.), J. Drummond (Queens’), Viscount 
Duncannon (Trin.), D. M. Greenhalgh (Jes.), P. Hazell (Trin.), M. A. 
Husain (Christ’s), H. L. J. Jerram (Down.), R. W. H. Jones (Cath.), 
F. R. Longworth-Dames (Jes.), B. W. R. Mooring (Queens’), A. M. L. 
Ponsonby (Trin.), A. Raphael (Non-Coll.), H. A. Ricardo (Trin. H.), 
R. G. E. Sandbach (Trin.), B. Sharples (Selw.), J. D. Spinney (Christ’s), 
R. H. Strachan (Christ’s), L. A. Temple (Trin.), M. R. Wade (Sid. Suss.), 
G. A. Watson (Joh.), S. R. Westgarth-Walker (Selw.), W. A. Wiles 
(King’s), J. B. W. Wilkinson (Christ’s), J. B. Williams (Queens’), D. C. 
Wren (Christ’s). 


WOMEN 


Class I—M. C. Charnley (Girton), M. C. Heinemann* (Newn.), 
M. J. Simpson (Girton). 

Class IT—Div. 1: E. F. Cane (Girton), E. M. Haworth (Girton), 
H. L. Howard (Girton), R. Meachen (Newn.), M. E. Morgan (Newn.). 
Div. 2: P. C. Barlow (Newn.), M. K. Barnes (Newn.), M. K. M. Forde 
(Newn.), M. L. Harries (Newn.), G. M. Hickling (Newn.), M. E. Hunter 
(Newn.), E. V. Molteno (Girton), M. U. Rose (Newn.), J. S. Yates 
Newn.). 

Class IIT.—J. Greathead (Newn.), M. Hutton (Newn.), E. 0. McNair 
(Newn.), N. C. Wilson (Newn.). 


Part II 


Class I.— J. L. Beevers (Queens’), B. Blackstone (Non-Coll.), R. M. 
Goodwin (Corp. Chr.), A. R. Humphreys (Cath.), S. G. Putt (Christ’s). 

Class IT. —Div.1 : W.B. Browne (Christ’s), R. W. K. Hart (Joh.), T. L. 
Morris (Jes.), R. R. Pedley (Down.), D. T. Richnell (Corp. Chr.). Drv.2: 
M. L. Barkway (Queens’), F. Chapman (Non-Coll.) C., F. S. de Winton 
(Joh.), A. N. Ellis (Queens’), T. J. Gibbons (Joh.), J. Guest (Pemb.), 
N. G. Jackson (Emm.), A. W. Landale (Non-Coll.), G. K. Pringle (Cai.), 
A. A. Rudling (Non-Coll.), I. M. Verma (Non-Coll.), G. F. Wingfield 
Digby (Trin.). 

Class III.—J. P. Barton (Joh.), J. G. Chope (Trin.), J. A. H. Coates 
(Pemb.), R. F. Cockle (Non-Coll.), H. M. Geldard (Down.), R. J. G. 
Johnson (Trin.), A. T. Mathew (Selw.), C. T. Prouty (Joh.), M. Singh 
(Trin. H.), R. G. Slater (Non-Coll.). 


WOMEN 


Class I—D.M. Chandler (Girton), K. A. Cox (Newn.). 

Class II] —Div.1 : W.M. Cropper (Newn.), A.C, A. Graham (Girton), 
M. Lamert (Newn.), M. J. P. Laurence (Girton), M. I. A. Sharp (Girton), 
K. E. A. Tower (Girton), M. H. White (Newn.), J. H. Young (Newn.). 
Div.2: 1. W. Athey (Girton), M. G. Barlow (Girton), M. I. M. Causton 


* Denotes distinction. 
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(Newn.), V. R. Clarke (Girton), M. P. Gregory (Newn.), H. C. Hart 
(Girton), K. J. R. Harvey (Newn.), M. Hodgson (Girton), B. M. Jennings 
(Girton), A. M. E. Kilby (Girton), K. G. Silvester (Newn.). 


DurHaM.—English : 

Class I—Rosamund D. Frere (St. Mary’s). 

Class II.—Div. 1: J. Howe (Arms.), Marjorie Leppington (Arms.), 
Nora Rimer (Arms.), R. D. Sedgwick (Arms.). Div. 2: Edith H. Bull 
(Arms.), J. M. Charlton (Bede), Freda A. Daniel (Arms.), Dorothy J. 
Dent (St. Hild’s.), A. J. Pelling (Hatf.) Dorothy C. Wood (Arms.), J. G. 
Woolley (Bede). 

Class III.—Lily Askwith (St. Mary’s), Mary V. Medd (Arms.), J. E. 
Waugh (Arms.). 

f¢grotat —K. L. Dickman (Arms.). 


Lreps.—English : 

Class I—J. C. K. Appleby, D. W. Jefferson. 

Class II—J. R. Aitchison, Kathleen M. Bradley, D. E. Chadwick, 
Monica G. Dean, Minerva Fisher, Bessie Gascoigne, Margaret Simcock, 
J. A. Smith, Marjorie N. Smith, Marguerita Spence, A. H. Wilson. 

Class III.—C. Johnson, Patricia I. M. Lawrence. 


LIVERPOOL.—English : 

Class I—J. D. Jump, R. H. Robbins. 

Class II—Div. 1: Lezayre R. Cannon, W. G. Cretney, N. J. Dawson, 
Margaret M. P. Dunne, Frances E. Gaskill, Margaret M. Geoghegan, 
J.J. Martin. Div.2: Elsie M. Ball, Elizabeth A. Forshaw, Maud Hartley, 
K. F. Howse, E. R. Hughes, Jessie M. Kewley, Catherine McEvoy, 
D. Salmon. 


Lonpon (Internal).—English : 

Class I—C. H. B. Claydon (King’s), N. J. Cleave (King’s), J. White 
(King’s), H. C. Wiltshire (E. L. C.). 

Class II.—Div. 1: Marjorie W. Barnes (Bedford), S. C. Boorman 
(E. L. C.), Joan S. Bowman (Holloway), J. T. Burke (King’s), E. F. 
Candlin (King’s), Gwendolen M. Combridge (King’s), Joan C. Cox 
(King’s), Mary Crabb (Holloway), Eileen Doherty (Bedford), Muriel 
Goodall (King’s), Winifred R. Harper (Bedford), A. C. Hills (King’s), 
Marjorie M. Holmes (Holloway), Freda L. Jones (E. L. C.), Florence Kerr 
(U. C.), Winifred M. Littler (Westfield), Dorothy C. Manley (Westfield), 
S. Myers (U. C.), Jessie H. F. Philp (Bedford), Margaret A. Room 
(Holloway), Evelyn G. H. Shepherd (Bedford), Janet L. R. Smith (Bed- 
ford), G. H. Sowerby (King’s), Ruth S. Sprague (King’s), Rose R. Taylor 
(Birkbeck), F. E. White (U. C.), Muriel White (Bedford), F. H. T. 
Williams (King’s). Div. 2: Marjorie A. Banks (Westfield), T. Blacka 
(U. C.), Kathleen Bowles (E. L. C.), S. A. C. Bray (E. L. C.), D. P. Briant 
(U. C.), Dorothy D. S. Burton (Holloway), Lilian R. Chidley (Birkbeck), 
Violet I. E. L. Clutterbuck (Bedford), D. J. Coward (King’s), Isabel M. R. 
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Dent (Bedford), Joan Dray (Bedford), Mary George (Holloway), W. F. 
Hawkins (King’s), J. A. Hulett (King’s), G. H. Ireland (King’s), Frances 
M. Jay (E. L. C.), Agnes M. Kynaston (Birkbeck), Ruth C. Lancaster 
Westfield), W. R. Lee (U. C.), Emmeline B. Leggett (Holloway), 
Margaret M. Lesser (King’s), E. H. Lindgren (King’s and Birkbeck), 
Alice M. Linwood (U. C.), Joan Marchant (Westfield), Nancy H. Michel- 
bacher (Bedford), K. N. Misra (King’s), Elisabeth L. Moore (Westfield), 
Frances N. Morris (U. C.), J. J. Murphy (Birkbeck), Eileen Murray 
(U. C.), Margaret C. Peet (U. C.), H. Peschmann (Birkbeck), Elizabeth 
V. Peyton (Birkbeck), Phyllis H. Pipe (Bedford), Margaret C. Plummer 
(Holloway), Aurelia H. Pollock (Bedford), F. C. Pritchard (King’s), 
Margaret M. Roseborough (King’s), Jessie M. Shand (E. L. C.), H. 
Sowerby (U. C.), Kathleen M. Taylor (Bedford), Blanche I. Traxton 
(King’s), Margaret E. Wale (U. C.), L. O. Williams (Birkbeck), L. A. 
Witham (King’s), Mabel J. Wood (Bedford), Eileen M. Worthy (Bedford). 
Class III.—Muriel Adam (U. C.), A. Ali (U. C. and Birkbeck), 
Victoria V. Brown (Westfield), Marjorie Burgoyne (Westfield), Catherine 
A. Clark (King’s), Esmé M. Clarke (King’s), Ruth Collier (Bedford), 
P. W. F. Erith (King’s), Naomi Finkelstein (Westfield), R. S. K. Fletcher 
(U. C.), C. H. R. Hansen (King’s), Dorothy E. Hull (King’s), Gwenyth 
E. James (Birkbeck), Dharmesheila Jayaswal (Bedford), Bellary S. Kesavan 
(Birkbeck), Eva L. D. Macdonald (Westfield), Edith M. Mann (King’s), 
Marjorie C. Mitchell (U. C.), S. M. Nagamia (U. C. and King’s), Rose E. 
Patterson (King’s), E. J. Pickman (King’s), Evelyn M. D. Pike (King’s), 
Margery J. S. Poynter (Westfield), Margaret Sampson (King’s), Blanche E. 
Thompson (King’s), J. S. Virden (U. C.), Kathleen M. Watson (Westfield). 


LONDON (External).—English : 

Class I—Helen M. Edwardson (Priv.), J. P. Parry (U. C. Nott.), 
Ruth M. Penny (U. C. Ex.), J. G. Shannon (Priv.), N. C. Williams 
(Portsmouth M. C.). 

Class II—Div. 1: Phyllis L. Bassett (U. C. Ex.), Avis M. Collins 
(U. C. South.), Mary Fulford (U. C. Ex.), Hilda E. Howes (U. C. South.), 
Viola Kendall (U. C. Nott.), Eileen V. King (Priv.), Norah M. Moore 
(U. C. South.), Phyllis T. Nadin (U. C. Nott.), Emmy S. B. Pedersen (U.C. 
Hull), D. Robinson (U. C. Nott.), Margaret H. Rowntree (U. C. Hull), 
S. F. Smith (U. C. South.), F. W. Soulby (St. Luke’s Coll. Ex.), Winifred 
F. Steel (U. C. Nott.), T. F. G. Thornton (U. C. Nott.), C. Thursby 
(U. C. Nott.), Joan Wells (U. C. Nott.). Div. 2: L. J. Balman 
(Priv.), Ellen M. Black (U. C. Hull), J. O. Bridges (Coll. of St. Mark and 
St. John), Clara M. M. Duffner (Birkbeck and Priv.), R. W. Essex (U. C. 
Ex.), Olive M. Frampton (U. C. 2g G. Gray (Coll. of St. Mark 
and St. John), Edith L. Hayes (U. C. Hull), Muriel Knill (U. C. Ex.), 
V. E. Mearles (Priv.), T. B. Pearn (U. C. Ex.), H Phillipson (U. C. Hull), 
E. L. Polston (U. C. South.), W. J. Pope (Portsmouth M. C.), J. W. Stone 
(U. C, South.), Mary Waddington (U. C. Leic.), Alice H. Watson (Priv.), 
Maisie A. Webster (U. C. Hull). 

Class IIIT —F. Anderson (U. C. Leic.), J. E. B. Churchward (U.C. Ex.), 
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E. A. Cox (Portsmouth M. C.), Margot H. Duce (U. C. South.), C. T. 
Evans (Priv.), C. A. Frith (Priv.), T. J. Pimbley (Coll. of St. Mark and 
St. John), C. G. Porter (Priv.), S. Quan (Priv.), J. Quirk (Priv.), J. 
Robertson (Priv.), H. E. W. Slade (Priv.), J. A. P. Thewes (U. C. London). 


MANCHESTER.—English Language and Literature : 

Class I—Winifred J. Davis, G. Farrington, Kathleen M. Whitehouse. 

Class II—Div. 1: Margaret S. Barnes, J. D. Hodgson, Dorothy 
Johnson, Myra Kendrick, Alicia Kenyon, Alice Kirkman, Olive M. S. 
Pennington, Jean Purcell, A. R. Quinn, Beryl H. Stimpson, Margaret T. 
Wilcox, Mary M. Williams. Div. 2: Isobel G. Appleby, Edith L. 
Appleton, S. Butterworth, Mary Cutcliffe, G. J. Evans, Rose D. Hagan, 
Kathleen M. M. Heap, T. Higson, Annie W. Johnston, Gwen E. Jones- 
Williams, Annie Laycock, Leonora E. Lee, Joan H. Newton, P. Snape, 
Margaret Tiffany, Margaret E. Wilkinson. 

Class III—W. 'T. Bedwell, Gladys W. Seal, Dorothy A. Shaw. 


OxrorD.—English Language and Literature : 

Class I.—H. Loukes (Jesus), B. Scannell (Camp. Hall), W. Smithers 
(Hertf.), G. Williams (Jesus), Mary A. Allpress (H.-S.), Evelyn M. 
Pickup (L. M. H.), Dorothy Stead (H.-S.). 

Class II—G. Bannerjee (Oriel), J. H. Barber (Mert.), D. R. Barker 
(Oriel), J. Bayly (New), K. N. Cameron (Pemb.), E. E. R. Church (Linc.), 
A. B. Codling (St. Edm. Hall), R. K. Davies (Ball.), M. A. R. Dawson 
(Oriel), J. S. Drew (Keble), R. H. C. Exon (St. Cath.), G. F. Finch 
(Christ Ch.), G. D. Gosling (St. Edm. Hall), H. C. Greene (Mert.), 
F. J. A. Harding (Keble), H. S. Harvey (Christ Ch.), J. T. Holland 
(Univ.), P. A. Hughes (Queen’s), T. J. C. Izon (New), W. Jackson 
(Queen’s), J. G. J. Krige (Wadh.), S. K. Kurtz (Exeter), R. McK. Lee 
(St. Cath.), R. E. McGee (Queen’s), D. McGregor (Oriel), T. C. Mathew 
(St. Cath.), R. J. L. Nelson (Pemb.), B. T. Page (Linc.), E. P. N. Pillay 
(St. Cath.), R. T. Prescott (Keble), L. Roe (Mert.), J. B. A. Seager 
(Oriel), E. J. Shepherd (Hertf.), J. M. Teesdale (Trin.), A. D. Thomas 
(Jesus), W. M. Thompson (Oriel), R. N. de B. Welchman (St. Peter’s), 
G. H. W. White (St. Edm. Hall), Amiya Banerjea (H.-S.), Alice M. Bell 
(St. Hug.), Sheila F. Birch (L. M. H.), Joan E. Blomfield (Som.), Jessie 
Booth (Som.), Eugenie M. Bosworth (H.-S.), Kathleen M. Chandler 
(Som.), Daviona K. Coutts (L. M. H.), Mary M. Evans (St. Hug.), 
Muriel E. Farmer (St. Hild.), Margaret K. M. Forder (L. M. H.), Lila M. 
Gough (H.-S.), Lilian H. Gray (H.-S.), Olwen M. Griffiths (Som.), 
Mary V. V. Holland (H.-S.), Barbara G. V. Holmes (St. Hild.), Enid M. 
Horton (Som.), Joan Hounsfield (H.-S.), Helen J. F. Lapraik (St. Hug.), 
Joyce M. Lawrence (Som.), Lucy F. Leake (St. Hild.), Audrey J. Lenfestey 
(H.-S.), Margaret LI. Lewis (St. Hug.), Dorothy M. Linsley (Som.), 
Emma M. R. Mackenzie (Som.), Margaret J. Miller (L. M. H.), Mary G. 
Milner (St. Hug.), Frances E. A. Newbigin (Som.), Margaret J. Pedley 
(St. Hild.), Angela M. F. Phillimore (H.-S.), Margaret N. M. Phillips 
(St. Hug.), Beatrice A. Redhead (H.-S.), Joyce Reeves (L. M. H.), 
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Valentine Richmond (Som.), Helen M. Stevens (Som.), Ellen B. Sturgis 
(St. Hug.), Elizabeth Swinburne (H.-S.), Joan E. Tomson (H.-S.), 
Audrey H. M. Wilson (L. M. H.), Phyllis Woolnough (L. M. H.). 

Class III—K. C. Addy (Ball.), H. J. Andrews (St. Edm. Hall), N. I. 
Archibald (Trin.), L. Bielski (Mert.), P. K. Bose (St. Cath.), E. J. Bowden 
(St. Edm. Hall), J. G. Bramwell (Ball.), D. Davis (St. Cath.), W. J. Grace 
(Ball.), R. B. Gustafson (Keble), A. D. MacEwen (Worc.), L. R. Pearson 
(Keble), J. P. Pettegrove (Mert.), J. W. Roberts (Magd.), L. J. Talbot 
(Jesus), H. D. Toomey (Univ.), T. H. Vaughan (Wadh.), R. E. Warren 
(St. Cath.), H. L. M. Williams (Linc.), C. C. H. Worrall (St. Edm. Hall), 
Georgius M. Young (Jesus), Audrey R. de Moraville (H.-S.), Mary 
Finney (H.-S.), Edith M. Hallett (St. Hild.), Eleanor C. Hogg (St. Hild.), 
Flora Meaden (St. Hild.), Guendolen A. Sherrard (St. Hild.), Wilsie 
G.N.Short (Som.), Sylvia C. Topsfield (Som.), Helen S. Tucker (St. Hild.) 
Cecily B. T. Turner (L. M. H.). 

Class IV—H. C. Brewster (Magd.), H. T. Hammond (Keble), 
F. T. B. Webber (St. Peter’s), Barbara Whaley (St. Hug.). 


Overstanding, Satisfied the Examiners —H. J. W. Milley (Worc.), A. A. 
Murphree (Keble). 

fégrotat.—]. R. 'T. Levi (Queens’), Dorothy McEune (H.-S.). 

Satisfied the Examiners in Group B.6.—J. S. Dorman (Worc.), A. 
Howard (St. Cath.), T. A. P. Johnson (Queens’), T. McClelland (Trin.), 
J. L. Stiles (Jesus), H. G. Titus (St. Cath.). 


READING.—English : 

Class II—Ellen Abbs, Edith A. Jordan, Muriel H. Panton, Ida 
Stanworth, Barbara Taylor, Winifred Y. Thomas, Elizabeth M. Williams. 

Class III —Phyllis Dobson, C. I. Pearce. 


SHEFFIELD.—English Language and Literature : 
Class I—Mary Limb. 
Class II.—Div. 1: Beatrice W. Parker. Div.2: E. C. Morris. 


Wa ces.—English : 

Class I—W. T. Davies (Card.), S. Evans (Card.), Ethel E. Havill 
(Card.), Ceinwen M. Jones (Aber.), H. M. Jones (Ban.), Mary P. Jones 
(Ban.), W. M. Merchant (Card.), Marjorie W. Tipping (Swan.). 

Class II—Div. 1: A. Bendall (Card.), Dorothy J. Brooke (Ban.), 
Doris Davies (Ban.), Eiluned Davies (Card.), May A. J. Davies (Card.), 
D. I. Evans (Card.), Moyra Gordon (Swan.), Eleanor B. I. Jones (Aber.), 
T. M. Morgan (Card.), Elza F. Paxeco (Card.), Caroline E. Phillips 
(Card.), Enid M. Prys-Jones (Aber.), W. K. Railton (Card.), D. Roberts 
(Aber.), G. R. Samuel (Aber.), Elizabeth A. Tennant (Card.), Mary C. 
Webb (Card.), Edith I. Williams (Aber.). Div. 2: E. Davies (Card.), 
Miriam P. Foulkes (Ban.), Grace G. Gravell (Aber.), E. T. Havard (Card.), 
G. R. Hawkins (Swan.), E. John (Card.), Nesta W. Jones (Ban.), Jeannette 
R. Lewis (Card.), G. W. Llewellyn (Card.), D. T. Meyrick (Card.), 
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Florence M. Oliver (Aber.), T. J. Phillips (Aber.), T. D. Powell-Davies 
(Card.), Florence M. Rendall (Card.), J. F. Scale (Card.), Marian A. I. 
Seaborne (Aber.), G. E. Thomas (Card.), Molly Tribe (Swan.), Idris 
Williams (Card.), W. A. Williams (Ban.), Daisy L. Wyatt (Ban.). 

Class III—Delsie Rees (Aber.), Esther M. Walters (Swan.), J. H. 
Williams (Aber.). 


SCOTLAND (M.A.) 


ABERDEEN.—English Language and Literature : 

Class I—Helena M. Mennie, A. Tait. 

Class II—G. R. Cowie, C. Dougherty, E. R. Mitchell, Norah B. 
Sinclair, J. Sutherland, R. J. Thom, Daisy Tindall. 

Class III.—Margaret Adie, Margaret A. J. Chisholm, T. Forsyth. 


EDINBURGH.—English : 

Class I—Doris M. Gilbert, D. Macfarlane, S. Maclean, Isabel R. 
Munro, Elizabeth W. Whitehead. 

Class II—J. A. Barker, Bridget T. Cosgrove, Kathleen Darling, 
A. C. Davis, N. Dixon, Jessie May Dods, J. Kinghorn, T. M‘Ardle, 
H. M. Maclver, Violet H. Mackey, Jessie Mycock, F. F. Rayner, Aidan H. 
Thomson. 

Class III —Elaine M. Chisholm, T. G. Galloway, A. K. Lunan. 
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INDEX 


Ailfric’s Catholic Homilies: MSS. 
Bodley 340 and 342, article by 
K. Sisam, 1; Alfric’s Homilies, 
Doctrinal Terms in, by N. O. 
Halvorson, reviewed, 87 

Alexander, P., review by, 72 

Alliterative Poetry, see Middle English. 

Andrew, S. O., his Old English Allitera- 
tive Measure reviewed, 85 

Aubrey, John, The Scandal and Creduli- 
ties of, ed. J. Collier, reviewed, 114 

Austen, Jane, note on her Mansfield Park 
and Lovers’ Vows by W. Reitzel, 
451; Letters to her Sister Cassandra 
and Others, ed. R. W. Chapman, 
reviewed, 239 ; Introductions to }. A., 
by J. Bailey, reviewed, 240 

Autographs, English Literary, 1550- 
1650, ed. W. W. Greg, Part III, 
reviewed, 465 

Bacon, F., article on his use of imagery 
by Caroline F. E. Spurgeon, 385 

Bailey, J., his Introductions to Fane 
Austen reviewed, 240 

Baker, E. A., reviews by, 240, 349 

Barnes, Barnabe, 472 

Barrett, W. P., note on manuscript 
variants in Prior, 63 

Bateson, F. W., review by, 341 

Batho, Edith C., reviews and notices by, 
346, 347, 348, 357, 373 

Beer, E. S. de, reply to M. Summers, 
202 

Bennett, H. S., his ed. of Marlowe’s 
Jew of Malta and Massacre at Paris 
reviewed, 328 ; review by, 82 

Bennett, R. E., note on Cornwallis’s 
Essayes and Paradoxes, 197 

Beowulf, An Introduction, R. W. 
Chambers, reviewed, 204 

Betty, by Henry Carey, a note on by 
F. T. Wood, 64 





Bibliographia Burtoniana, by P. Jordan- 
Smith, reviewed, 337 

Bondman, The, by P. Massinger, ed. 
B. T. Spencer, reviewed, 111 

Bowdoin College, ed. of The Pearl by 
Chaucer Class in, reviewed, 468 

Brereton, J. Le Gay, 189 

Brett-Smith, H. F. B., his ed. of T. 
Peacock reviewed, 348 

Brightfield, M. F., his Issue in Literary 
Criticism reviewed, 353 

Brockington, A. A., his Browmng and 
the Twentieth Century reviewed, 494 

Broughton, L. N., his Catalogue of the 
St. John Wordsworth Collection at 
Cornell reviewed, 348 

Browne, Sir T., James Crossley and the 
Fragment on Mummies, 266 

Browning, R., B. and the Twentieth 
Century, by A. A. Brockington, 
reviewed, 494 

Bryskett, Lodowick, 472 

Buck, G., his Vorgeschichte des his- 
torischen Romans noticed, 373 

Buck, Sir G., 472 

Budd, F. E., his ed. of the Dramatic 
Works of W. Burnaby reviewed, 341 

Buhler, C. F., note on Lydgate’s 
Verses on the Kings of England, 47 

Burlesque and Parody in English, A Sur- 
vey of, by G. Kitchin, reviewed, 356 

Burnaby, William, his Dramatic Works, 
ed. F. E. Budd, reviewed, 341 

Butt, J., review by, 228 

Byles, A. T. P., his ed. of The Book of 
Fayttes of Armes reviewed, 470 

Byrne, Muriel St. C., reviews by, 100, 
114 

Byrom, H. J., review by, 479 

C., D. K., review by, 360 

Callaway, jr., M., his Temporal Sub- 
junctive in Old English reviewed, 369 
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Carey, H., a note on his Betty by 
F. T. Wood, 64 

Carver, P. L., note on “ Inoculation, 
Heavenly Maid! Descend!” 71; 
review by, 332 

Case, R. H., his ed. of the Works of 
C. Marlowe, Vol. III, reviewed, 328 

Caxton, W., and The Book of Fayttes 
of Armes, 470 

Chadwick, H. M., and N. K., their 
Growth of Literature reviewed, 209 

Chamberlain’s Men, The, in 1597, 
note by B. M. Ward, 55 

Chambers, Sir E. K., his ed. of The 
Shaks. Allusion-Book reviewed, 477 

Chambers, R. W., his essay On the 
continuity of English Prose reviewed, 
82; his Beowulf reviewed, 204 

Chapman, R. W..,his ed. of Jane Austen’s 
Letters reviewed, 239; review by, 


348 

Chase, S. P., his paraphrase of The 
Pearl reviewed, 468 

Chaucer, G., Dramatic Irony in C., by 
Germaine Dempster, reviewed, 470 

Clark, W. S., reviews by, 339, 486 

Cloud of Unknowing, The, article by 
H. L. Gardner on authorship of, 129 

Coleridge, S. T., note by P. L. Carver 
on, 71; note by J. E. Wells on 
Lyrical Ballads, 199; Unpublished 
Letters of, ed. E. L. Griggs, reviewed, 
242; Southey’s borrowings from, 37 

Collier, J., his ed. of The Scandal and 
Credulities of . Aubrey reviewed, 114 

Collins, D. C., introduction to Norden’s 
Vicissitudo Rerum, 225 

Combat, The Unnatural, by Massinger, 
ed. R. S. Telfer, reviewed, 482 

Cornwallis, Sir William, a note on the 
publication of his Essayes and Para- 
doxes, by R. E. Bennett, 197 

Craigie, Sir Wm. A., his Dict. of the 
Older Scottish Tongue reviewed, 95 

Creative Poetry, by B. R. Lewis, 
noticed, 119 

Criticism, The Issue in Literary, by 
M. F. Brightfield, reviewed, 353 ; A 
History of Shakespearian Criticism, 
by A. Ralli, reviewed, 487 

Crossley, James, Sir Thomas Browne, 
and the Fragment on Mummies, article 
by R. J. Kane, 266 





INDEX 


Crotch, W. J. B., review by, 470 

Curme Volume of Linguistic Studies, ed. 
J. T. Hatfield, W. Leopold, and 
A. J. F. Zieglschund, noticed, 374 

Daniel, S., his Defence of Ryme, 311 

Darbishire, Helen, note on _ the 
“ Columbia ” edition of Milton, 61 ; 
reply to Prof. H. J. C. Grierson’s 
letter on the Columbia Milton, 3109 ; 
her ed. of The MS. of Milton’s 
Paradise Lost (Bk. I) reviewed, 229 

Davenport, A., note on references to 
Joseph Hall in Marston’s satires, 192 

Davis, B. E. C., reviews by, 115, 355, 
356, 358, 359 

Dawks, Ichabod, and his News-Letter, by 
S. Morison, reviewed, 234 

Day, Mabel, review by, 470 

Death and Liffe, ed. Sir I. Gollancz, 
reviewed, 213 

Defoe, Daniel, Some Early Troubles of, 
article by J. R. Sutherland, 275 

Dempster, Germaine, her Dramatic 
Irony in Chaucer reviewed, 470 

De Quincey, Thomas, Some Unpublished 
Letters of, communicated by E. 
Hamilton Moore, 176 

Devil in Legend and Literature, The, by 
M. Rudwin, reviewed, 364 

Devil Take Her, The, by L. B. Saloman, 
reviewed, 119 

Devon, The Place-Names of, by J. E. B. 
Gover, A. Mawer and F. M. Stenton, 
reviewed, 365 

Die Vorgeschichte des _historischen 
Romans in der modernen engl. Literatur, 
by G. Buck, noticed, 373 

Donne, John, Bibliography, by G. 
Keynes, reviewed, 105 ; A Garland 
for, ed. T. Spencer, reviewed, 228 

Dowling, Margaret, review and notice 
by, 119, 225 

Draper, J. W., review by, 345 

Drayton, Michael, his Works, ed. J. W. 
Hebel, Vols. III-IV, reviewed, 478 

Dryden, John, a note on a MS. version 
of his Epilogue to Sir Fopling Flutter, 
198; his Essay of Dramatic Poesy, 
ed. M. Summers, 202; Epilogue 


spoken to the King, March the Nine- 
teenth, 1681, with a note by W. G. 
Hiscock, noticed, 373 

Ebisch, W., his ed. of L. Kellner’s 
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Erlduterungen zu vierzehn Dramen 
Shakespeares reviewed, 474 

Eccles, M., his contributions to Thomas 
Lodge and Other Elizabethans re- 
viewed, 472 

Eddy, W. A., his ed. of Swift’s Satires 
and Personal Writings reviewed, 343 

Elton, O., his English Muse reviewed, 
323 ; review by, 478 

English literature, Religious Elements in 
English Literature, by Rose Macaulay, 
reviewed, 357; Victorian, 340; 
Modern, 373 

English Muse, The, by 
reviewed, 323 

English Newspaper, The, by S. Morison, 
reviewed, 234 

English, Old, The Temporal Subjunctive 
in, by M. Callaway, reviewed, 369 

English, Studies in, collected by M. W. 
Wallace, reviewed, 358 

English Poetic Mind, The, by C. Wil- 
liams, reviewed, 325 

English Posies and Posy Rings, by Joan 
Evans, reviewed, 336 

English Sounds, Introduction to Study 
of, by E. Kruisinga, reviewed, 371 

Ericson, E. E., review by, 369 

Essays by Divers Hands, New Series, 
Vol. X, ed. Sir F. Younghusband, 
reviewed, 359 

Evans, E. D. P., his Meaning of Severn, 
Ouse, Minster, etc. reviewed, 367 ; 
letter on this review, 462 

Evans, Joan, her English Posies and Posy 
Rings reviewed, 336 

Everett, Dorothy, reviews by, 94, 213, 
468 


O. Elton, 


. Fairchild, H. N., his Romantic Quest 


reviewed, 346 

Fielding, H., H.F.’s Theory of the Comic 
Prose Epic, by Ethel M. Thornbury, 
reviewed, 342 

Flower, R., review by, 465 

Ford, John, note on bequests to him, 
by M. Joan Sargeaunt, 447 

Fort, J. A., article on The Order and 
Chronology of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, 
19 

Fox, G. G., his Medieval Sciences in 
the Works of ¥. Gower reviewed, 363 

Fraser, W. G., note on Wordsworth’s 
Tintern Abbey and The Prelude, 451 
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Gardner, Helen L., article on Walter 
Hilton and the Authorship of the 
Cloud of Unknowing, 129 

Genesis, The Later, ed. by Fr. Klaeber, 
reviewed, 119 

George a Greene the Pinner of Wakefield, 
189 

German Literature, Men, Myths and 
Movements in, by W. Rose, reviewed, 
360 

Germanic poetry, a stylistic survival in, 
note by J. P. Oakden, 50 

Ghosh, J. C., his ed. of The Works of 
Thomas Otway reviewed, 236 

Gifford, G., his Dialogue concerning 
Witches, introd. Beatrice White, 225 

Goethe, Studies in the Age of, by M. 
Montgomery, reviewed, 115 

Goldsmith, O., his farce The Grumbler, 
ed. Alice I. P. Wood, reviewed, 344 

Gollancz, Sir I., his eds. of Winner and 
Waster and Death and Liffe reviewed, 
213 

Gomersall, Robert, Some Notes on, 
article by Elisabeth Schneider, 170 ; 
his Tragedie of Lodovick Sforza, ed. 
B. R. Pearn, reviewed, 481 

Gordon, E. V., review by, 87 

Gourvitch, I., review by, 326 

Gover, J. E. B., his Place-Names of 
Devon reviewed, 365 ; review by, 367 

Gower, Fohn, The Mediaeval Sciences in 
the Works of, by G. G. Fox, reviewed, 
363 

Grammar, Complete English, John Hol- 
trop’s, article by W. Matthews, 306 

Gray, C. H., his Theatrical Criticism to 
1795 reviewed, 339 

Gray, T., his Correspondence with R. 
Hurd, ed. L. Whibley, reviewed, 345 

Green, A. W., his Inns of Court and 
Early English Drama reviewed, 218 

Greene, Robert, and George a Greene 
the Pinner of Wakefield, note by H. 
Dugdale Sykes, 189 

Greg, W. W.., review by, 102 

Gregory's Dialogues and the Vision of 
Leofric, 186 

Grierson, H. J. C., on the Columbia 
Milton, 316 ; review by, 229 

Griggs, E. L., his ed. of Unpublished 
Letters of S. T. Coleridge reviewed, 
242 
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Growth of Literature, The, by H. M. 
Chadwick and N. K. Chadwick, 
reviewed, 209 

Grumbler, The, by O. Goldsmith, ed. 
Alice I. P. Wood, reviewed, 344 

Guilpin, E., his Skialetheia, intro. 
G. B. Harrison, 225 

Gurrey, P., review by, 371 

Halifax, George Savile, First Marquess 
of, note by E. E. Phare, 62 

Hall, Joseph, a note on references to 
him in Marston’s satires, 192 

Halvorson, N. O., his Doctrinal Terms 
in ZElfric’s Homilies reviewed, 87 

Ham, R. G., letter on the authorship of 
A Session of the Poets, 319 

Hamlet : A Study in Critical Method, 
by A. J. A. Waldock, reviewed, 332 

Hamlet’s Soliloquies, | Seventeenth- 
Century Cuts in, article by Hazelton 
Spencer, 257 

Hanford, J. H., note on the marriage 
of Edward Phillips and Anne Milton, 
58; note on Milton’s poem On the 
Death of a Fair Infant, 312 

Harpsfield, N., his Life and Death of 
Sir Thomas Moore reviewed, 82 

Harrison, G. B., his ShakespeareAssocia- 
tion Facsimiles reviewed, 225 ; his ed. 
of Skialetheia, 225 ; review by, 477 

Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology 
and Literature, noticed, 374 

Hatfield, J. T., see Curme Volume of 
Linguistic Studies, 374 

Hebel, J. W., his ed. of the Works of 
M. Drayton reviewed, 478 


Henry VI, Part II, and the Contention | 


of York and Lancaster, article by 
R. B. McKerrow, 157 ; a correction 
to, 315 

Herford, C. H., his ed. of the Works of 
Ben Jonson, Vol. IV, reviewed, 102 

Hilton, Walter, and the Authorship of 
the Cloud of Unknowing, article by 
Helen L. Gardner, 1 29 

Hitchcock, Elsie V., her ed. of N. 
Harpsfield’s Life and Death of Sir 
Thomas Moore reviewe d, 82 

Holtrop, John, article by W. Matthews 
on his Complete English Grammar, 


306 
Howarth, R. G., article on Some Un- 
published Poems of James Shirley, 24 








INDEX 


Hunter, Sir M., review by, 221 

Hurd, R., an edition of his Correspon- 
dence with William Mason and Thomas 
Gray by L. Whibley, reviewed, 345 

Husbands, H. Winifred, Summary of 
Periodical Literature, 120, 249, 375, 


498 

Hutchins, H. C., review by, 488 

Inns of Court and Early English Drama, 
The, by A. W. Green, reviewed 
218 

*‘ Inoculation, Heavenly Maid! Des- 
cend ! ” note by P. L. Carver, 71 

James, H. R., his Mary Wollstonecraft 
noticed, 248 

Few of Malta, The, by C. Marlowe, 
ed. H. S. Bennett, reviewed, 328 

Fohnson’s Opinions on Prose Style, 
article by W. V. Reynolds, 433 

Jones, C. E., his ed. of T. Peacock’s 
poems and plays reviewed, 348 

Jones, Deborah, her contributions to 
Thomas Lodge and Other Eliza- 
bethans reviewed, 472 

Jonson, B., Works, ed. Herford and 
Simpson, Vol. IV, reviewed, 102 

Jordan-Smith, P., his Bibliographia 
Burtoniana reviewed, 337 

Judges, A. V., intro. to A Health to 
Serving-Men, 225 

Kalb, Eugénie de, article on Robert 
Poley’s Movements as a Messenger of 
the Court, 1588 to 1601...13 

Kane, R. J., article on James Crossley, 
Sir Thomas Browne, and the Frag- 
ment on Mummies, 266 

Kant, Immanuel, in England, 1793- 
1838, by R. Wellek, reviewed, 362 

Kellner, L., his Erlduterungen zu 
vierzehn Dramen Shakespeares re- 
viewed, 474 

Keynes, G., his Bibliography of Dr. 
John Donne reviewed, 105; review 
by, 337 

Kitchin, G., his Survey of Burlesque 
and Parody in English reviewed, 356 

Klaeber, Fr., his ed. of The Later 
Genesis reviewed, 119 

Kock, E. A., his ed. of H. Lovelich’s 
Merlin reviewed, 94 

Kruisinga, E., his Introduction to the 
Study of English Sounds reviewed, 


371 
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Lafourcade, G., his Swinburne, a 
Literary Biography reviewed, 351 

Lawrence, W. J., review by, 218 

Leofric, The Vision of, and Gregory’s 
Dialogues, note by H. T. Silverstein, 
186 

Leopold, W., see Curme Volume of 
Linguistic Studies, 374 

Lewis, B. R., his Creative Poetry 
noticed, 119 

Linthicum, M. C., review by, 336 

Lodge, T., article on his life by Alice 
Walker, 410; Thomas Lodge, by 
H. B. Paradise, reviewed, 97; 
Thomas Lodge and Other Eliza- 
bethans, ed. C. J. Sisson, reviewed, 
472 

Lovers’ Vows, by Jane Austen, note on 
by W. Reitzel, 451 

Lovelich, H., his Merlin: A Middle- 
English Metrical Version of a French 
Romance reviewed, 94 

Lowes, J. Livingston, review by, 242 

Lydgate, J., note on his Verses on the 
Kings of England, by C. F. Biihler, 


47 

Lyly, John, 472 

Lyrical Ballads, a note on a variant in, 
by J. E. Wells, 199 

M., I., his Health to Serving-Men, intro. 
A. V. Judges, 225 

Macaulay, Rose, her Religious Elements 
in English Literature reviewed, 357 

McCann, Dom J., his views on the 
authorship of The Cloud of Unknow- 
ing, 129 et seq. 

MclIlwraith, A. K., reviews by, 111, 
482 

McKerrow, R. B., article on Henry VI, 
Part II, and The Contention of York 
and Lancaster, 157; correction to 
the article, 315; reviews by, 234, 


474 

McKillop, A. D., note on Richardson’s 
early years as a printer, 67 

Mansfield Park and Lovers’ Vows, note 
by W. Reitzel, 451 

Marlowe, Christopher, his Yew of 
Malta and Massacre at Paris, ed. 
H. S. Bennett, reviewed, 328; and 
R. Poley, 13 et seq. 

Marston, J., article on The Dates of 
Hamlet and M,’s The Malcontent, 
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by H. R. Walley, 397; M.’s re- 
ferences to J. Hall, 192 

Mason, W., his Correspondence with 
Hurd, ed. L. Whibley, reviewed, 345 

Massacre at Paris, The, by C. Marlowe, 
ed. H. S. Bennett, reviewed, 328 

Massinger, P., his Bondman, ed. B. T. 
Spencer, reviewed, 111; his Un- 
natural Combat, ed. R. S. Telfer, 
reviewed, 482 

Matthews, W.., article on fohn Holtrop’s 
Complete English Grammar, 306 

Mawer, A., his Place-Names of Devon 
reviewed, 365 ; review by, 95 

Merlin, by H. Lovelich, ed. E. A. 
Kock, reviewed, 94 

Middle-English, Alliterative Poetry in, 
by J. P. Oakden, reviewed, 89 

Middle-English poetry, a stylistic sur- 
vival of Indo-European poetry in, 
note by J. P. Oakden, 50 

Millican, C. B., his Spenser and the 
Table Round reviewed, 326 

Milton, Anne, her marriage with 
Edward Phillips, note by J. H. 
Hanford, 58 

Milton, J., note on his poem On the 
Death of a Fair Infant, 312: 
** Columbia” edition of, 61, 319; 
The MS. of Paradise Lost (Bk. I), ed. 
H. Darbishire, reviewed, 229 

Molin, N., his Shakespeare och Sverige 
intill 1800-talets mitt reviewed, 223 

Montaigne’s Essays and A Defence of 
Ryme, note by J. I. M. Stewart, 311 

Montgomery, M., his Studies in the Age 
of Goethe reviewed, 115 

Moore, E. Hamilton, Unpublished 
Letters of De Quincey communicated 
by, 176 

More, Sir T., Harpsfield’s Life of, 82 

Morison, S., his Ichabod Dawks and his 
News-Letter and The English News- 
paper reviewed, 234 

Morley, Edith J., reviews by, 323, 325 

MSS. Bodley 340 and 342...1 

Mummies, The Fragment on, attributed 
to Sir T. Browne, 266 

Murray, M. A., review by, 364 

Nairne, Lady, and T. De Quincey, 
177 et seq. 

Newspaper, The English, by S. Morison, 


reviewed, 234 
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Niemeyer, C., note on the birth date 
of the Earl of Roscommon, 449 

Norden, J., Vicissitudo Rerum, intro. 
D. C. Collins, 225 

Oakden, J. P., note on a stylistic survival 
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